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Editorially speaking . 


*Newspaper editorialists, sensitive to the 
groundswells of public opinion, are more and 
more chanting the slogan, “Down with Gov- 
ernment Costs!” And since government pay- 
rolls represent a very large part of these costs, 
the effectiveness of public employees on the 
job is a concern that personnel men share 
closely with line management. In his article, 
Efficiency and the Cost of Government, Albert 
H. Aronson underscores the importance of an 
aggressive personnel program in any construc- 
tive approach to the reduction of government 
costs. 


* Conventional methods for recruiting, test- 
ing, and certifying typists and stenographers 


are slow and tedious at best. In California, the 
examining staff of the State Personnel Board 
set out to speed up the process from beginning 
to end. With the help of an ingenious steno- 
graphic dictation test and the cooperation of 
the state employment service, the staff has 
achieved remarkable success. How it was done 
is told in the article, A New Method of Ex- 
amining and Certifying Typists and Stenog- 
raphers, by L. W. Chopson and Pauline Caw- 
ley. 


© Setting up an effective employee training 
program calls for a proper sharing of re- 
sponsibility between the personnel agency and 
the line departments. Sometimes the program 
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gets off on the wrong foot when the personnel 
office trys to do the whole job itself. Charles 
Weber draws on his experience in directing a 
training program in the Michigan State serv- 
ice to point out some pitfalls to be avoided in 
his article, The Role of the Personnel Agency 
in In-service Training. 


® The far-flung program of scientific and 
technical research sponsored by the Navy has 
created a personnel problem of considerable 
proportions. It has required new approaches 
in the classification, recruiting, and testing of 
physicists, mathematicians, electronics engi- 
neers, and a host of other scientific specialists. 
James Nielson outlines the program that has 
been developed for coping with these prob- 
lems in his article, Examining for Scientific 
Personnel. 


® Must an employee handbook always be 


pocket-size? Can greater employee coopera. 
tion be gained by shunning the typical “thou. 
shalt-not” tone in phrasing regulations? Wil. 
liam Brody answers these and other questions 
in his stimulating article, You and a Hand. 
book for Your Employees. If you are consider- 
ing publishing a handbook, you will find his 
article contains a wealth of practical sugges. 
tions; if you already have a handbook, see 
how it measures up to the author’s standards, 


e “Examinations can be fun,” says Jane Peter- 
sen in her article, An Illinois Group Activity 
Test. She goes on to describe an unique ex- 
periment in group testing for recreation work- 
ers, based on the premise that their ability at 
playing games was a prime requirement for 
success on the job. The method used has po- 
tential application in other occupational fields 
where working with groups of people calls for 
particular personality characteristics. 
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Efficiency and the 


Cost of Government 


ALBERT H. ARONSON 





—_—_—— 


opay there is widespread general pub- 

lic and legislative concern about the 
increasing costs of government from local 
tonational. Even if this were not so, those 
in the field of public administration have 
an obligation continually to review de- 
velopments and take measures to assure 
maximum efficiency in the conduct of the 
public business. 

It should be noted at the outset—and I 
think that even hostile critics of govern- 
mental trends will agree to this—that the 
increase in government costs is due to our 
part in two world wars and to the expan- 
sion of governmental functions rather 
than to changes in the level of efficiency. 
Whether this expansion is wise or not is a 
matter of public policy beyond the scope 
of our discussion here. The expansion is 
attributable to our new role in world af- 
fairs, the necessity for adequate military 
security, and the assumption by govern- 
ment of responsibility in the fields of agri- 
culture, social welfare and insurance, pub- 
lic health, education, employment and un- 
employment, and for certain regulatory 
functions in the economic field. It is a 
phenomenon of many decades that shows 
no signs of abating. Inevitably, it means 
that inefficiency in government is a much 
more serious problem than ever before 
and that dividends in increased efficiency 
are greater. 

The size of the public payroll is stag- 
gering; its distribution is often misunder- 
stood. Excluding the armed forces, it con- 





@ ALBERT H. ARONSON is Director, State Merit Sys- 
tem Services, Federal Security Agency. He was for- 
merly Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, Di- 
rector of Personnel, Social Security Board, and 
Assistant Personnel Director, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Aronson at the Western Regional 
Conference of the Civil Service Assembly, May 23, 
1949, at Yosemite Park, California. 


tains over 6 million persons. Of these, 
some 2 million are in the federal service, 
the largest organizations being the civilian 
staff of the National Military Establish- 
ment, the Post Office Department, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. These three 
agencies account for over 1,600,000, 
roughly 75 percent of the total. All re- 
maining federal agencies, from archives 
to zoology, total under 500,000. There are 
nearly one million state employees, of 
whom approximately 300,000 are school 
employees and 700,000 nonschool em- 
ployees. There are over three million local 
employees, about 1,300,000 of whom are 
school employees and 1,700,000 nonschool 
employees. 


Formalization and Flexibility 

THE GROWTH of government has neces- 
sarily led to the formalization of adminis- 
tration. This is as true in personnel ad- 
ministration as in other phases of public 
management. In general, large organiza- 
tions, public or private, tend to develop 
formal policies and intricate procedures. 
The hoariness of the term “red tape” in- 
dicates that this is no new development. 
Procedures in government, however, tend 
to have an additional element of for- 
mality not related to size because they are 
based upon statute and the necessity for 
answerability to the public for each ac- 
tion. Public administration is also com- 
plicated by the fact that it must be sub- 
ject to public scrutiny in the general in- 
terest. 

There is no magic formula by which 
such difficulties can be solved. A balance 
must be struck to maintain administra- 
tion by law in accordance with the high- 
est concepts of objective administration 
without sacrificing flexibility. Where the 
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rights of the public are involved, there 
must be an assurance of equal treatment 
before the law, without the development 
of tremendously detailed, ultra-refined, 
and legalistic procedures which hamper 
simple and effective administration. Ob- 
viously, this is more easily said than done. 

Procedures are important from the 
managerial standpoint, but they are also 
important because the impact of govern- 
ment operations on the public is partly 
in terms of procedures. They must not be- 
come an end in themselves but be used 
to attain such major objectives as effi- 
ciency in the selection and utilization of 
staff and democracy in assuring qualified 
citizens the right to be considered for pub- 
lic employment on the basis of their abili- 
ties alone. 


Service and Simplification 


WE HEAR many references nowadays to 
the service aspects of personnel adminis- 
tration. Some of these imply that this is 
service to the heads of operating depart- 
ments. The service concept, so expressed, 
disregards the fact that, unlike private 
business, a government agency is not 
owned by its management but by the citi- 
zenry. Obviously, the ultimate service is 
to the public. If its service is in the public 
interest, personnel administration will not 
conflict with but will help achieve the ob- 
jectives of the operating programs and 
hence serve the department heads direct- 
ing these programs. The conception of 
public administration in terms of a pri- 
vate preserve for each administrator tends 
to promote separatism, which may be 
wasteful. At the same time, excessive cen- 
tralization also hampers efficient adminis- 
tration. In the personnel field, promoting 
separatism among departments is costly 
from the viewpoint of administrative ef- 
ficiency when it fails to utilize the maxi- 
mum contribution of the central person- 
nel agency. On the other hand, that con- 
tribution must be based upon a recogni- 
tion of the importance of speed and sim- 
plicity in operations. The central agency 
should decentralize functionally and geo- 


graphically whenever it is more economi. 
cal and efficient to do so. 

Decentralizing certain types of routine 
personnel transactions and record keep. 
ing certainly is desirable, especially as an 
organization grows in size. Specific meas. 
ures of simplification and economies may 
be effected without abandonment of the 
concept of a public service. It has been 
indicated that the values of decentraliza. 
tion are related to factors such as size and 
geographical distance. What may be de- 
sirable in a jurisdiction having many 
agencies, each with from tens to hundreds 
of thousands of employees, may be waste. 
ful in one where the number of employees 
in each agency does not exceed a few 
thousand. 

Flexibility in administration is desira- 
ble, but it should be flexibility in apply- 
ing general procedures to specific situa- 
tions. It should not be a failure to use the 
best instruments and then attempt to cor- 
rect the conditions by making exceptions 
to principles. 


Costs, Competence, and Competition 
SINCE PAYROLLs are by far the largest part 
of the costs of public agencies, cutting 
such costs deserves consideration by per- 
sonnel workers as well as by over-all ad- 
ministrators and management engineers. 
Certain aspects of the control of costs are 
beyond the scope of personnel adminis- 
tration. The type of organization, the 
size of the staff, the necessity for a given 
function within an organization, the pro- 
cedures in fields other than personnel, as 
well as the larger question of the scope of 
services the organization undertakes to 
perform, are not personnel questions. But 
within the area of personnel administra- 
tion, there are major questions affecting 
the total costs of government. We cannot 
and should not dodge responsibility for 
the selection of public employees and for 
their utilization, productivity, and morale. 

A few words should be said on the re- 
lationship of costs to competence and of 
competence to competition. There is, of 
course, no absolute standard of compe- 
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tence for any job. A selection process is 
working well if it gets a fair share of su- 

rior talent within any given occupation, 
and superior talent must, practically, be 
defined in terms of the best available tal- 
ent at any given time. 

It will be conceded that a career service 
reduces turnover and that turnover is 
costly, but whether such career service re- 
duces public costs depends more upon the 
competence of those entering the service 
than upon low turnover. Turnover is not 
per se undesirable. It is a question of 
whether the replacement is inferior, of 
equal caliber, or superior. While the costs 
of induction and training on the job are 
considerable, such training must be amor- 
tized over the period of time the employee 
serves. Turnover, prohibitively costly, on 
a job of short duration, might be advis- 
able if it meant a better caliber of persons 
for a career in the public service. 

Costs of selection are another important 
consideration. Is it worth while to spend 
$i00 to select an employee whose salary 
is $2,000? If there is a ten per cent dif- 
ferential in the efficiency of the employee 
selected, it will be more than offset in one 
year. If he remains on the job as a career 
employee, if he supervises others and af- 
fects their efficiency, it can easily be seen 
that the ultimate cost of poor or mediocre 
selection will far exceed the cost of an im- 
proved selective process. The cost of selec- 
tion, then, cannot be viewed in absolute 
terms, but in terms of whether the method 
used results in improved selection. There 
is no personnel agency in the country for 
which increased expenditures could not 
be justified if they resulted in the actual 
improvement of the quality of public em- 
ployees. More effective recruitment and 
selection through improved methods con- 
stitutes one answer to the problem of ef- 
ficiency, rather than abandonment of the 
attempt by returning in greater measure 
to subjective judgments and other out- 
moded methods made under the guise of 
flexibility. 


Criteria of Effectiveness of Merit Systems 


How EFFECTIVE are our merit systems to- 
day? There is no simple answer or single 
index. However, in the primary function 
of recruiting and selecting, there are at 
least two indices of value. The ratio of 
status employees to provisional employees 
furnishes the best index of the currency 
of the program. Quality is another matter. 
If a civil service agency is reasonably cur- 
rent, the best single index as to whether 
it is performing a worth-while service is 
the ratio between the number of proba- 
tionary appointments in the service origi- 
nally made from eligible lists and the 
number of such appointments which are 
mere conversions to probationary status of 
employees provisionally recruited. On the 
one hand, if a large proportion of pro- 
visional appointees are not qualified, the 
total system is costly and the failure origi- 
nally to provide qualified eligibles results 
in expensive turnover and training. On 
the other hand, if most provisional em- 
ployees recruited outside the merit system 
are given permanent status through the 
competitive examination, it indicates that 
the merit system is unnecessary. It is then 
merely performing a ritual to give perma- 
nent tenure rather than a positive service 
in recruitment and selection. 

Facing facts, we must recognize that 
many merit systems, because of inability 
to keep current on examination loads, are 
permitting provisional employees to be 
appointed and then giving examinations 
by which they qualify or are disqualified. 
Not only is this costly in turnover and 
training costs, but it discourages competi- 
tion and the selection of the best available 
persons. Even if such persons compete for 
jobs which are regarded as filled, naturally 
every administrator is inclined to keep 
satisfactory provisional employees, even if 
far superior persons become available 
when the register is established. 

Hence, one of the major elements that 
prevents civil service agencies from achiev- 
ing maximum efficiency is the time lag in 
examinations. Such examinations are not 
positive instruments of valid selection; 
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they are a negative device whose value is 
properly questioned. The time lag is 
caused both by the failure to anticipate 
needs by scheduling examinations and by 
an inordinately long period in establish- 
ing registers. The costliness of the latter 
is reflected in the loss of candidates in- 
terested at the time the examination is 
announced who are no longer available 
when the register is established. The bet- 
ter candidates are, of course, more likely 
to have a choice of opportunities outside 
the public service, so the proportionate 
loss in quality is even greater than the 
proportionate loss in numbers. 


Implications for Administrative Action 
Ir 1s, of course, easy for someone not di- 
rectly responsible for the administration 
of examinations to point this out. Re- 
medial action is not so easy. It lies in 
more adequate staffing of civil service 
agencies, and in a planned program of ex- 
aminations early enough in each academic 
year to permit the offer of jobs to high 
school, college, and professional school 
graduates by commencement. It requires 
persuasive discussions of plans for exami- 
nations with operating agencies in terms 
of future needs, instead of after vacancies 
have been filled on a temporary basis. It 
means the optimum use of machine 
methods, standardized forms, and other 
management devices for streamlining. It 
means cutting down on record-keeping 
activities, and the use, where feasible, of 
devices such as sample checks instead of 
elaborate payroll certification procedures. 
It involves the utilization of available, 
validated test materials, instead of dupli- 
cation of efforts and the dissipation of 
none too adequate resources. It calls for 
the active cooperation of personnel agen- 
cies in a variety of ways. Organizations 
like the Civil Service Assembly make such 
a contribution by passing along experi- 
ence on problems new to a jurisdiction 
that minimize the trial and error process. 

I shall not attempt here a general dis- 
cussion of administrative management. 
However, the question should be posed as 


to whether we have, in actual fact, applied 
its principles to our own agencies. Have 
we set administrative goals that represent 
a reasonable adjustment of the factors of 
speed, economy, and quality of perform. 
ance? Obviously, these are conditioned 
by the organizational setup, by legal fac. 
tors relating to organization, and factors 
of budget and availability of qualified 
staff. In working with other agencies, per- 
sonnel agencies observe deficiencies in or- 
ganization, classification, and personnel 
utilization. Have we taken stock of our 
own division of work, channeling and 
leveling its flow, scheduling and dispatch. 
ing work through various divisions, and 
applying methods improvement? To what 
extent do we have employee participation 
in methods improvement? Are we making 
maximum use of nonmonetary incentives? 
Is our physical layout efficient? Is the 
physical and psychological environment 
of our offices conducive to maximum pro- 
duction? Have we effective production 
control? Do we know the costs of the 
various parts of our operation? Do we 
have standards as to productivity, costs, 
and quality? Have we applied statistical 
methods of sampling to quality control? 


Productivity, Supervision, and Morale 
THE RELATIONSHIP of morale to produc- 
tivity is strikingly demonstrated in a re- 
cent study by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, entitled 
“Productivity, Supervision, and Employee 
Morale.”! An analysis was made in a large 
life insurance company of the productivity 
of parallel sections, six sections having 
identical functions in one instance and 
four in another. Supervisors and em- 
ployees were interviewed to discover atti- 
tudes and practices correlated with pro- 
duction. The findings should be no sur- 
prise to personnel workers, but the study 
provides convincing evidence of a scien- 
tific character to buttress the need for 
sound personnel policies to be applied 
through the supervisory line. The findings 
were that the first-line supervisors in high- 
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production groups differed from those in 
low-production groups in seven major re- 
spects. The supervisors of the high-pro- 
duction groups: 


1. Are under less close supervision from 
their own supervisors. 

2. Place less direct emphasis upon pro- 
duction as the goal. 

3. Encourage employee participation in 
the making of decisions. 

4. Are more employee-centered. 

5. Spend more of their time in super- 
vision and less in straight production 
work. 

6. Have a greater feeling of confidence 
in their supervisory roles. 

7. Feel that they know where they stand 
with the company. 


Testing and Research 
MoRE AND MORE, as the results of psy- 
chological investigation accumulate, we 
see that the factors in successful job per- 
formance boil down to a few main cate- 
gories. I would list these as general mental 
ability, technical knowledges and skills, 
personal attributes that can be summed 
up as emotional stability, and character 
traits of loyalty and ethical standards. 
Only the second factor requires considera- 
tion of a specialized field of knowledge. 
Would it be possible for some jurisdiction 
to streamline its program by giving a 
standardized general mental test compar- 
able to the Army General Classification 
Test to all applicants and use the ratings 
on such a test in all examinations for 
which the competitor might file in a given 
year? This might constitute the only writ- 
ten test for certain types of positions and 
be supplemented by tests of knowledge in 
specified areas, as well as by ratings of 
training and experience. The device might 
both reduce the test construction load and 
permit the use of general and _ special 
norms. Is it reasonable to require that ap- 
pointees to clerical positions be not be- 
low the average intelligence of the general 
population? Is it reasonable to require the 
same minimum level of mental ability for 


public officials as has been required for 
Army officer candidates? 

What possibilities lie in extending the 
practice of using certificates of steno- 
graphic and typing ability, such as that 
initiated in the state of California, to 
other skills? Have we fully explored and 
used the possibilities of cooperative ex- 
aminations among jurisdictions, whether 
geographically overlapping or adjacent? 

Research is, of course, essential to con- 
tinued progress in any field. Such progress 
is related to costs, both in the improve- 
ment of method and in the achievement 
of economy in the public service through 
improved selection and promotion. Per- 
sonnel research is immediately costly and 
generally not looked upon with favor by 
appropriating bodies. One must admit 
that, in a few instances, research is a sub- 
limation for not doing an effective ad- 
ministrative job. To what extent is it feasi- 
ble for public personnel agencies to tie in 
with university departments of psychology 
and public administration and get them 
to work on research projects of practical 
value? 

Certainly, research is one field where ex- 
change of information is essential to pre- 
vent duplication and frittering away of 
resources. Could not the Civil Service As- 
sembly undertake to work out a plan for 
marking out areas for research among 
agencies willing and able to undertake it? 


Ethics and Efficiency 

ONE OF THE EARMARKS of a profession—in 
the sense of an occupation that covers 
a broad range of knowledge and _ has 
achieved certain standards of competence 
and of public service—is a code of ethics. 
None has been formulated by any organi- 
zation in the public personnel field. | 
think that this is an undertaking for the 
Civil Service Assembly. It is related to the 
problems of costs because the code should 
recognize the obligation for the conserva- 
tion of public funds and because the ma- 
jor objective of public personnel work is 
the more efficient administration of the 
public services. 
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I am not ready to offer such a code, but 
I suggest that among the elements to be 
considered are the following: 


1. Recognition of the objective of ef- 
ficient administration of the public serv- 
ice and an obligation for the conservation 
of public funds. 

2. Wholehearted acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of open competition in the interests 
of democratic equality of opportunity and 
administrative efficiency. 

3. Devotion to the principle of a career 
service built upon competence and kept 
trim in performance. 

4. Utilization of scientific knowledge to 
achieve objectivity, reliability, and valid- 
ity in methods. 

5. Recognition of the importance of hu- 
man relations and the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

6. Tolerance and nonpartisanship in ad- 
ministration. 


7. Loyalty, not merely in abstention 
from subversive activity, but in positive 
adherence to the ideals of our form of 
government. 

8. Responsibility to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the field and to grow pro- 
fessionally. 


If we face the problem of cutting gov- 
ernmental costs through increased eff- 
ciency, rather than through curtailment 
of services, we realize that it is not a 
simple problem. It cannot be solved by 
wielding an axe. It calls for imagination, 
administrative perspective and leadership, 
and technical competence. Personnel ad- 
ministration is a vital part of the total ap- 
proach to the problem. The personnel 
field need not be apologetic about its 
present contribution, but this is not 
enough: it has the responsibility for prog- 
ress. 
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New Method of Examining and Certifying 


Typists and Stenographers . 


E. W. CHOPSON 
PAULINE B. CAWLEY 





OR YEARS, the problem of recruiting, 
OF assisting: certifying, and appointing 
junior and intermediate typists and ste- 
nographers has demanded much attention 
from merit system agencies. California’s 
experiences in this regard have not been 
unique, but the great geographic expanse 
of the state with its accompanying trans- 
portation and communication complexi- 
ties have made our situation acute. Each 
time the State Personnel Board announced 
a state-wide examination for these classes, 
thousands of applications were received, 
and several weeks were required to com- 
plete arrangements and to deliver test ma- 
terials to the many cities and towns where 
examinations were given. Several thou- 
sand papers then required correction, and 
the complex task of setting up eligible 
registers for various localities began. The 
entire process from receiving an applica- 
tion to determining the top three eligibles 
available for a vacancy at a particular lo- 
cation required a minimum of sixty days. 
When the volume of other work was 
heavy, it might even require three to four 
months. After such a lapse of time, of 
course, eligibles were no longer interested 
in employment and much of the work and 
expense was wasted. 


Development of the Program 


ANY ADEQUATE solution appeared to re- 
quire that testing be nearly continuous, 
results obtained in a few days, and im- 
mediate appointment offered successful 
candidates. Because of its facilities, the 
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California State Employment Service ap- 
peared to be an ideal agency to furnish 
such service, but truly continuous testing, 
unless carefully planned, seemed likely to 
violate the legal requirement that tests be 
competitive. 

The written portion of the examination 
lent itself to the program without change, 
requiring only that control be maintained 
to prevent applicants repeating the same 
test form. Typing tests were not a prob- 
lem either, since the Employment Service 
had been administering our typing tests 
on a continuous basis for more than a 
year. The State Personnel Board scored 
the papers and issued certificates of typing 
proficiency. Possession of such a certificate 
was required for admission to other parts 
of examinations. 

The stenographic test, however, was a 
different matter. Spoken dictation cannot 
be repeated frequently, and in many lo- 
calities, without the occurrence of occa- 
sional dictation errors which require 
special attention in scoring. Phonographs 
might have been provided to eliminate 
this, but the cost of machines and new 
sets of records every few weeks would be 
nearly prohibitive. Even if phonographs 
and records could be made available, few 
employment offices had private rooms 
where such tests would not interfere with 
other office operations or be overheard 
and at least partly memorized by future 
competitors. Scoring of stenographic tests 
by the usual method was also so laborious 
as to raise doubts as to whether the pro- 
gram could achieve the desired speed. 

Some months were spent in developing 
and trying out new methods of testing for 
stenographic skill. The method finally 
adopted is to present the competitor with 
the dictation material in printed form and 
require that as much of it as possible be 
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copied into shorthand or stenotype in a 
fixed period of time. After completion of 
other parts of the examination, the com- 
petitor is given a printed “transcription” 
of this material in which a variety of 
words and phrases are underlined and 
numbered. Some of these words or phrases 
are identical with those in the original 
material, while others have “errors” in- 
troduced by addition, omission, or changes 
in the original text. These errors are 
made plausible by careful attention to 
context so that they do not spoil the 
sense of the passage and by choosing words 
having shorthand symbols that bear at 
least reasonable similarity to those in the 
original material. The underlined, num- 
bered phrases are then marked on an IBM 
answer sheet as true or false, depending 
upon whether they are exactly as dictated 
or whether they contain an error.! 

Statistical analysis of the results of such 
stenographic tests administered experi- 
mentally to groups of stenographers al- 
ready employed showed that when scored 
by the most favorable formula, correla- 
tions of scores on this test with scores on 
conventional stenographic tests approxi- 
mated .75. Validity correlations were also 
calculated against various criterion scores. 
While the criteria themselves were not 
sufficiently reliable to serve the purpose 
adequately, obtained correlations indi- 
cated that the printed machine-scored 
tests were probably as valid as the con- 
ventional tests. In any case, the new 
technique has now been in use for nearly 
a year, and no complaints have been made 
by poorer eligibles. 

Upon adoption of the new stenographic 
testing technique, the continuous exami- 
nations for junior and intermediate typ- 
ists and stenographers became a reality. 


Testing Procedure 


AN APPLICANT Calls at her local Employ- 
ment Service office at any time and is 


* Editor’s Note: Copies of the stenographic test 
described in this article have been contributed to 
the Test Service of the Civil Service Assembly. 
They are available on a loan basis to agencies that 
are members of the Assembly through the Test 
Service facilities. 





either processed immediately or if that 
day’s time is already filled, she is given an 
appointment to return at the first avail- 
able time, usually within two or three 
days. Processing begins when a regular 
State Personnel Board application form 
and a control card are completed and re- 
viewed by the employment service inter- 
viewer. If acceptable, the applicant is 
then tested. The typing test is adminis 
tered first and quickly scored. If it is ob- 
vious that the applicant does not qualify 
in typing, she is so informed and no 
further testing done. If it appears that 
the applicant has passed the typing re- 
quirement, she is given the written ex- 
amination including, if a stenographer, 
the stenographic test. The same written 
examination is used for both typists and 
stenographers. 

In administering the stenographic test, 
five minutes are allowed for copying the 
printed material into shorthand and thirty 
minutes for “transcription,” or the check- 
ing of the altered copy against shorthand 
notes and marking the answer sheet. 

The application, control card, typing 
test, answer sheet, and stenographic notes 
are forwarded daily to the State Person- 
nel Board by first-class mail. Upon re- 
ceipt, the state-wide control file is checked, 
the application is rechecked, the typing 
test rescored and verified, and the written 
and stenographic tests scored by machine. 
Predetermined passing marks are used so 
that raw scores may be translated into per- 
centages as soon as scoring is completed. 
Since the typing and stenographic tests 
are merely qualifying and do not influence 
final grades, only the written examination 
score must be so translated. 

As soon as percentage grades are deter- 
mined, veteran preference is checked and 
eligible registers are compiled. Registers 
are established on a strictly local basis. In 
other words, a test taken in one employ- 
ment service office secures eligibility for 
appointment only in the geographic area 
served by that office. Separate registers are 
established for each day’s test papers so 
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no interfiling or supplementing of regis- 
ters is necessary. 

State-wide tests have been discontinued 
for all classes covered by the continuous 
testing program. There has been no dis- 
satisfaction on the part of applicants, 
since they are privileged to take the test 
once each calendar month. They may take 
it in any community where they wish to 
work in the office serving that community. 
Several candidates have availed them- 
selves of this privilege, but due to hous- 
ing shortages in the state there is very 
little movement of employees in these 
classes. Once an individual is employed, 
she may, of course, transfer to another 
state location if a vacancy exists, regard- 
less of where the original examination 
was taken. It is believed that it is this very 
factor of local lists which has made the 
continuous program so effective, since the 
lists now contain names of persons actu- 
ally seeking work in a particular locality. 
Formerly, a candidate might indicate at 
the time of the test that she was willing 
to accept work in any location. Practice 
proved, however, that this was not often 
the case, and lists were cluttered with 
names not actually available for appoint- 
ment where they might be wanted or 
needed. 

Registers are prepared in _ triplicate, 
copies being provided for the State Per- 
sonnel Board certification division, the in- 
formation counter, and the employment 
service office in which the papers origi- 
nated. A triplicate form is also prepared 
for each eligible. The original becomes 
the notice of test results for the competi- 
tor, the duplicate and triplicate copies be- 
coming Kardex panel cards for the State 
Personnel Board Certification Division 
and for the local Employment Service of- 
fice. In addition to these forms, a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in typing is prepared 
for each individual who earned a qualify- 
ing score in typing so that she may enter 
her certificate numbers on future appli- 
cations in lieu of repeating the typing 
test. Notices to candidates not qualified 
are prepared in duplicate, one copy to 


the candidate and one to the Employment 
Service office which tested her. 

All scoring, preparation, and mailing 
of registers and notices is completed 
within 48 hours after papers are received, 
so that the candidate and the local em- 
ployment service office are informed of 
the results within five days after the test. 


Control Requirements 


OsviousLy, any plan which involves such 
complete decentralization both in proce- 
dure and location requires certain controls 
if security and integrity are to be main- 
tained. Some of these considerations and 
the techniques applied to them follow: 

1. Consistency in application review 
must be maintained. Post-audit by Per- 
sonnel Board reviewers accomplishes this. 

2. Repetition of the same test form by 
the same individual at frequent intervals 
must be prevented. This is done by using 
one test form at all locations throughout 
the state for one particular month. Before 
taking the test, each candidate fills out a 
signed control card which is forwarded 
with all pertinent papers to the Personnel 
Board. These cards are filed permanently 
and before newly qualified competitors 
are placed on eligible registers, their 
names are checked against this control file. 
If the competitor has previously taken 
that test form at any location, the second 
set of papers is voided, and the candidate 
must wait until the next month before be- 
ing retested. 

3. Security of examination keys and ac- 
curacy of scoring must be maintained. 
This is done by scoring all papers in the 
Personnel Board office; no keys are dis- 
tributed to local test-giving offices. Chang- 
ing test forms monthly also makes it more 
difficult to memorize the key. 


Certification Procedure 
IN ORDER TO TAKE full advantage of the 
accelerated examining program, it was 
necessary also to expedite the certification 
and appointment processes since they suf- 
fered from the same delays and complexi- 
ties as had the examining procedure. Certi- 
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fication of these classes was therefore de- 
centralized as completely as possible. 

Under the new program, appointing 
agencies file “blanket” requests for certi- 
fication with the State Personnel Board 
which approves or disapproves them. 
When a specific vacancy occurs, the agency 
files a job order with the Employment 
Service office serving the area where that 
vacancy exists. That Employment Service 
office maintains its own local eligible reg- 
ister from its copies of the notice of test 
results, and when a job order is received 
it refers the three top eligibles to the ap- 
pointing agency for interview. The agency 
chooses the eligible it wishes to employ, 
returns the employment service referral 
card to the employment office with nota- 
tion of its action, and submits appoint- 
ment documents to the Personnel Board 
for post-audit. 

Regional certification desks have been 
established in the three metropolitan areas 
of the state. These maintain the Personnel 
Board copies of the eligible registers for 
their areas, and appointment documents 
are submitted to those points rather than 
to the main office for approval. After ap- 
proval, all documents are forwarded to the 
main office of the State Personnel Board 
for filing. Waivers of appointment, re- 
quests to be removed from the eligible 
registers, and other similar documents are 
cleared through both the local employ- 
ment service office and the Personnel 
Board regional certifiers so that the eligi- 
ble register in both offices is accurate and 
current. Thus the Employment Service 
can make immediate local referrals to fill 
nearly all vacancies and the appointing 
agency can put the eligible to work at 
once, with assurance that the appoint- 
ment documents will be approved when 
audited by the Personnel Board. 

Appointments must be in the order of 
their position on the eligible register, ex- 
cept for the choice permitted among the 
top three names. Certification, or referral, 
by the local Employment Service office 
from a strictly local register to the local 
offices of the appointing agency means 


that registers are short and there are com. 
paratively few vacancies at any particular 
time. These factors plus effective post- 
audit have reduced the number of errors. 
When state-wide registers were used, mail 
or telegraphic certifications often caused 
confusion, delay, and failure of some mes- 
sages to be received. 

To prevent the establishment of exces- 
sively long registers in locations where 
vacancies are infrequent, eligible register 
quotas have been established for each lo- 
cation. Provision is also made for auto- 
matic cessation of testing when the quota 
is reached and for automatic resumption 
when half the register is exhausted. 


Results and Conclusions 


IN PRACTICE, California’s plan to test typ- 
ists and stenographers has reduced the 
average time between the application date 
and the permanent appointment date 
from about go days to less than one week. 
Eligible registers now are made up al- 
most entirely of individuals actively seek- 
ing appointment, rather than of individ- 
uals who have long since secured other 
positions and are no longer interested. 

The program has reduced the percent- 
age of temporary employees in these classi- 
fications almost to the vanishing point, 
except for certain positions which are 
actually temporary and for which perman- 
ent appointees are of no advantage. 

In certain areas of the state, it has pro- 
vided, for the first time in several years, 
eligible registers adequate to fill vacancies 
as they occur. This is becoming the case 
in more and more areas,.and it is hoped 
fairly soon to have adequate registers in 
nearly all locations. 

Availability of examining facilities in 
nearly every city and town in the state at al- 
most any time a candidate applies has 
greatly reduced the travel and inconven- 
ience required of the applicants and so has 
aided materially in recruiting in the pres- 
ent labor market. 

Utilization of the facilities of the Em- 
ployment Service in the civil service ex- 
amining and placement process has re- 
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“sulted in attracting to the employment of- 
‘fices a wider group of applicants, thereby 


broadening community appreciation of 


‘the Employment Service and improving 


its service to private industry. Simultane- 
ously, the program has resulted in bring- 
ing to the attention of many applicants 
previously interested only in private em- 
ployment the advantages of public serv- 
ice, thereby aiding our recruiting. 

The speed with which the program 
serves the job-seeking applicants and the 
agencies in need of workers has done 
much to improve public relations and to 
dispel the all too common belief that civil 
service stood: only for obstructionism and 
red tape. Similarly, several agencies re- 
port that lowered turnover and the em- 
ployment of all tested eligibles instead of 
a large percentage of untried temporary 
employees is steadily increasing their oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Last but not least, in addition to ren- 
dering better service to the operating agen- 
cies of state government, the program has 
actually been an economy to our own 
agency. It has eliminated the work peaks 
formerly encountered in various units 
when a large periodic examination was 
processed and has reduced greatly the 
charges for examination rooms, and moni- 
tors, and for mimeographing, and ship- 
ping large numbers of examination book- 
lets. It has also reduced considerably the 
cost of processing appointment documents 
since each permanent position which is 
filled by a temporary employee who must 
then be replaced requires the processing 
of two appointments rather than one. 
Similarly, the local referral features of this 
program almost entirely eliminate the ex- 
penses formerly encountered by depart- 


ments in correspondence, telegrams, or 
long distance calls to eligibles. 

To handle the testing phase of this pro- 
gram in the office of the State Personnel 
Board, an entirely new clerical unit of 
six employees headed by a Senior Clerk 
has been established, and between one- 
fourth and one-half of the time of one As- 
sociate Personnel Examiner has been de- 
voted to its direction. Not all this staff, 
however, can be charged to typist and sten- 
ographic classes since the unit is now 
processing, by a similar method, exam- 
inations for Junior Clerk; Intermediate 
Clerk; Intermediate Account Clerk; Jun- 
ior Tabulating Machine Operator; Tabu- 
lating Machine Operator; Key Punch Op- 
erator, Grade 1; Key Punch Operator, 
Grade 2; and Hospital Attendant. 

Our own evaluation of the plan’s suc- 
cess can best be appreciated by noting 
that during the first six months of 1949 
this program examined 13,027 candidates 
in the twelve classifications and placed 
6,800 names on eligible registers. This 
constituted 26.5 percent of the total num- 
ber of eligibles placed on registers by our 
agency during that period. Furthermore, 
36.2 percent of the 7,736 permanent ap- 
pointments made from registers during 
that period were of eligibles furnished by 
this program. It is thus obvious that an 
important portion of our entire examin- 
ing and certification load is now being 
handled by this streamlined process. Its 
demonstrated efficiency has led a program 
originally developed to meet a critical 
need for typists and stenographers to ex- 
pand until it now serves most of the more 
populous classifications that are found in 
state employment. 











The Role of the Personnel Agency 


in In-Service Training - . « CHARLES S. WEBER 





HAT A PERSONNEL AGENCY does in the 

general field of in-service training 
may depend largely upon its statutory 
powers, the size of the agency, its avail- 
able funds and personnel, and the close- 
ness of the agency to its operating depart- 
ments. Since these are local limiting fac- 
tors, they are excluded from this discus- 
sion, which is intended to deal with what 
the personnel agency should and should 
not do in the in-service training area. 
What the personnel agency actually 
should do can readily be grouped under 
four major headings. 


Stimulating Training Activity 
WHEN A CENTRAL personnel agency decides 
to enter the in-service training field, its 
first major goal should be to stimulate de- 
partments to handle their own in-service 
training. In part, this means operating an 
advisory service, but it also means doing 
a good public relations selling job. 

Resistance from operating departments 
should be expected. The initial moves 
made by the personnel agency will likely 
be viewed with suspicion and as a possible 
encroachment on the jurisdiction of the 
old-line departmental “trainers.” The in- 
service training program offered by the 
central personnel agency must be pre- 
sented as a service and should be devoid 
of any policing power or policing func- 
tions. If it offers the operating department 
a service which may be secured without 
cost or irritation and which directly bene- 
fits departmental operation, the initial re- 
sistance will not be difficult to overcome. 

Stimulating training within a depart- 





@ CHARLES S. WEBER is Personnel Training Ad- 
ministrator for the Michigan Civil Service Com- 
mission. He has previously held various state 
and federal personnel and administrative posi- 
tions. Currently, he is also president of the 
Michigan chapter of the Civil Service Assembly. 


ment is not the easiest of undertakings. 
Training involves time, money, work, and 
trouble. The need must be made clear 
enough and must always appear great 
enough to justify the trouble which will 
be involved. Since, however, the personnel 
agency has the peculiar advantage of dis- 
covering departmental needs and weak- 
nesses, it can often offer convincing justi- 
fication for the in-service training which 
it recommends. 

Methods of stimulation will need to 
vary from the subtle to the obviously 
crude. A large percentage of low grades 
in an accountants’ promotional examina- 
tion may serve as the basis for urging in- 
service training in auditing and in govern- 
ment accounting; a request for the reallo- 
cation of a class may well be granted with 
the proviso that the department must pro- 
vide special in-service training for all em- 
ployees who will enter the affected class. 
A department whose operations come un- 
der newspaper or other public criticism 
should receive an immediate offer of as- 
sistance from the central personnel agency. 
Such training assistance dissipates the re- 
sistance and suspicion mentioned above 
and in the long run makes departmental 
response to training offers almost auto- 
matic. 

In stimulating departments to carry on 
their own in-service training programs, 
the personnel agency can wisely adopt the 
following suggested principles: 

1. With certain notable exceptions to 
be mentioned later, the personnel agency 
should not contract to do the actual train- 
ing. 

2. No large training staff is needed by 
the personnel agency. It should employ 
the training wisdom, but the training 
skills should remain in the individual de- 
partments. 
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3. The personnel agency ought not try 
to run its training program from a central 
desk. The training officer should be a 
field man who operates in close contact 
with departmental activities; he must see 
and know what goes on if he is to make 
proper training evaluations and give 
proper training advice. His desk work 
should be a secondary, not a primary, con- 
sideration. 

4. The training officer should know 
what is going on within the personnel 
agency so that he can capitalize on train- 
ing needs which are brought to light by 
central personnel operations in other 
areas. 

Making Facilities Available 


As A SECOND basic responsibility, the per- 
sonnel agency should make training fa- 
cilities available to other government 
departments. Once department officials 
accept the personnel agency in its role of 
stimulating in-service training (that is, 
once they cease to distrust the motive of 
the personnel agency in making training 
one of its major activities), the requests 
for aid become almost embarrassing in 
their profusion. 

These are some of the facilities which 
the central personnel agency can wisely 
provide: 

1. Manuals, training outlines, and mod- 
els. 

2. Leads on subject-matter specialists 
for the possible use of the departments in 
their training programs. 

3. Aid in planning and operating the 


-actual training program. 


4. Instruction, so that departmental 
training officers will do a better training 
job. 

5. Arrangements for formal courses— 
and especially for those short courses and 
institutes which properly classify as in- 
service training. 

6. Training programs which no one de- 
partment could underwrite by combining 
the needs of several or of all departments. 
Examples are conference training for ad- 
ministrators and executives, personnel in- 
stitutes, mimeographing schools, central- 


ized training for institutional cooks, laun- 
dry workers, etc. 

7. A central point for the exchange of 
training information and resources. The 
training officer usually knows which de- 
partment does the best training job in 
supervisory practices, in interviewing, in 
human relations (to mention a few top- 
ics), and can often arrange for the trans- 
fer of material and personnel. 


Providing Training 

THE THIRD responsibility confronting the 
personnel agency in the in-service training 
field should be exercised as rarely as possi- 
ble. In a few instances, the personnel 
agency should provide the actual training. 
The training of personnel and training 
officers, and ins:ruction in merit system 
practices are functions which are funda- 
mentally the responsibility of the central 
personnel agency and are likely to end as 
specific responsibilities of the training of- 
ficer. Often too, unless the central agency 
takes the initiative, there will be little 
real training done in human relations or 
in such special fields as government letter- 
writing. But these specific training under- 
takings should be exceptions to rather 
than the rule. 


Providing Evaluation 

TO MOST PERSONNEL people evaluation 
means the development of qualitative and 
quantitative measurements which ulti- 
mately result in a good deal of paper 
work. This is a kind of post-mortem eval- 
uation which benefits neither the patient 
nor the corpse but which is justified on 
the theory that it will be helpful in future 
cases. Actually, it results in little real val- 
uation. The time to call the training 
doctor in is while the patient is still alive. 

Training should be evaluated and 
changes and improvements made while 
the training is going on. When necessary, 
personnel, method, timing, or other con- 
trols should be changed in the middle of 
the training program. “Faculty meetings” 
should be called between sessions and 
what has been done and what is still to 
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be done should be critically examined. 
Training is too expensive an undertaking, 
and poor training is too deadly in its ef- 
fect on personnel, to permit sitting around 
compiling academic evaluations. 

This one point we should never forgei: 
If the central personnel agency enters the 
training field, the one thing the operating 
department will expect will be sound 
evaluation. If the personnel agency can- 
not give that advice when and where it is 
needed, it had better get a new training 
officer or get out of the training business. 

These four things could very well be 
said to constitute the major responsibili- 
ties which mark the role of the personnel 
agency in in-service training. Actually, 
however, they are merely four general 
statements which the central personnel 
agency must translate into practical op- 
erations. 


Shadow and Substance 
TRAINING closely parallels and follows edu- 
cation and thus adopts the fashions and 
trends which are current in the educa- 
tional world. In education there is always 
a latent assumption that if the “right” 
method is used, the result must be right. 
More than one personnel agency and 
more than one training officer have ac- 
cepted this notion and reduced training 
to a shadow rather than a substance. 

Conference method, participation, sim- 
ulated incidents, visual aids are all possi- 
ble training devices (and all are particu- 
larly popular at the moment), but the 
‘mere use of a popular device is no guar- 
antee that the training result will be good. 
The central agency that peddles these de- 
vices as automatic guarantees of effective 
training is peddling shadow for substance. 
Visual aids, for example, are good ways of 
holding interest and of transmitting in- 
formation, but their value as training de- 
vices is much more limited than many 
trainers admit. The learner, not the pic- 
ture, must perform the operation. 

There is danger therefore that the de- 
partment may make the mistake of assum- 
ing that any training is good because it 


is “in-service” training, and that the cen- 
tral personnel agency may make the mis- 
take of assuming that training is good be- 
cause a “good” method is being used. 

There is danger too that the central 
agency, by its very type of habitual think- 
ing, may substitute “principles” for ac- 
tion. Platitudes such as “training begins 
at the top” are meaningless when training 
is needed and no “top” support is avail- 
able. It should make little difference to 
the trainer whether training begins at the 
top or at the bottom or in the middle or 
from the side. Nor is there justification in 
wasting time arguing whether training 
should be done by the immediate super- 
visor or by some other supervisor. It 
should be done by the best man available 
—and only by the best man. 

Personnel people are usually preoc- 
cupied with technical operations. They 
try to be rigidly objective. They prefer 
that an applicant be considered as an un- 
identified number instead of by an identi- 
fiable name; they insist they classify 
jobs not people. That may be quite proper 
—for those functions where objectivity is a 
virtue. 

Training is the least technical and the 
most humanized of all our personnel 
agency activities. It cannot be done well 
if it is operated from a technician’s point 
of view. 

For the personnel agency to enter the 
training field and to view it as one more 
objective technical activity would be a 
confession that the agency understood 
training only from the textbook angle. 


Developing the Program 


IF THE CENTRAL personnel agency is to 
make the greatest possible training con- 
tribution to the operating departments, it 
must of necessity have an acceptable train- 
ing program available. Departmental pro- 
grams frequently demonstrate some of the 
following basic training defects: reliance 
upon speeches instead of actual training 
materials and methods; the tendency to 
try to handle topics in too brief a time; 
the tendency to try to cover “the water- 
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front,” or at least to cover too much ma- 
terial in the time allowed; and the failure 
to plan training programs in terms of 
years. 

A central personnel agency, working in 
the training area, can gently but firmly 
discourage these practices by offering 
“know-how” that is usually badly needed. 
The personnel agency must be prepared 
to demonstrate and to explain what an ef- 
fective training conference involves and 
must be able to illustrate what will be 
gained if the annual, disjointed training 
session gives way to long-range planning 
which will provide training continuity 
and substance. Above all, the central 
agency should discourage the type of train- 
ing that provides training in human rela- 
tions and in public relations by means of 
thirty-minute lectures. 

Nor should we overlook the manner in 
which the personnel agency can achieve 
uniformity between different groups 
which meet at different times to discuss 
the same training subjects. By pooling re- 
sources, by making the best resources avail- 
able to all, and by judicious evaluation 
and comparison, the personnel agency can 
bring about uniformity, not on an average 
but on the highest possible level. This is 
a service which the central agency, and 
probably only a central agency, is pecul- 
iarly fitted to render. 

Finally, the personnel agency should 
provide the operating departments with a 


“how-to-do-it” training information serv- 
ice. There is surprisingly little solid train- 
ing information available. What is the 
best way to present a case study for train- 
ing purposes? How should a training 
panel be set up? How much control must 
one have over a training conference? What 
are good blackboard techniques? How can 
the individual treatment group at a prison 
offer new prison guards as effective a pre- 
sentation of its activity as does the custo- 
dial staff? These, and many other ques- 
tions, are representative of what depart- 
mental people need in the way of training 
information. They will get very little in- 
formation unless the central personnel 
agency has a training officer prepared and 
equipped to provide the answers. 

This, then, can be the role of the per- 
sonnel agency in in-service training. It 
would begin as a purely voluntary serv- 
ice, based on giving advice and stimulat- 
ing action. It would ultimately end by 
having the departments depend on the 
central agency for the direction, control, 
and evaluation of their in-service training 
programs. Such a program would offset 
the technical exactness and objectivity and 
the “police control” factors of much per- 
sonnel agency activity; instead, it would 
represent the central agency in a service 
function which in the end might prove 
to be the most important contribution the 
central agency could make toward improv- 
ing operating department personnel. 
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OARDS OF CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINERS have 
Dicasend for many years in Navy De- 
partment establishments, particularly in 
shipyards and other industrial establish- 
ments, and are recognized as an estab- 
lished part of the Navy’s personnel pro- 
gram. Until three years ago, however, 
these Boards functioned largely for the 
recruitment and examining of industrial- 
type labor. Since that time, their scope has 
been considerably expanded and, in ad- 
dition, they operate under a well-defined 
policy agreed upon by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Civil Service Commission 
and outlined in Navy Department Civil- 
ian Personnel Instructions. 

The Navy Department supports some 
of the principal research and development 
programs of the federal government—pro- 
grams that demand the talents of a wide 
variety of professional and technical per- 
sonnel. The recruitment and examination 
of this personnel, within the traditional 
framework of federal civil service policy 
and procedure, is a major problem of per- 
sonnel administration. Quite apparently, 
it is essential both to adapt the existing 
organization to new problems as _ they 
arise as well as develop new techniques 
and procedures. 


Program Used by Navy to Recruit Re- 
search Personnel 
IN RECOGNITION of these factors, the Of- 
fice of Industrial Relations of the Navy 
Department authorized the establishment 
of two specialized Boards of Civil Service 
Examiners to recruit and examine -profes- 
sional and subprofessional personnel for 
naval research activities. One board serves 





@ James A. NIELSON is Head of the Employment 
Division at the U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern, California. 


the Potomac River Naval Command, the 
other the Southern California area. These 
boards are not established under existing 
regulations of the Navy Department but 
are organized by the Civil Service Com- 
mission under a policy established for the 
federal field establishments, with the ex- 
ception of the Navy Department.! In so 
far as they enjoy autonomy of operation, 
their policies are determined by the senior 
professional personnel of the naval re- 
search and development activities which 
they serve. 

This paper is an attempt to explore and 
describe the development of policy and 
the solution of examining problems by 
the Board in Southern California, namely 
the Navy Department Joint Board of Civil 
Service Examiners. 

The Navy Department Joint Board was 
organized in February, 1947. After organi- 
zation, the first actions were the selection 
of an Executive Secretary as administra- 
tive head of the Board and the develop- 
ment of an examining program. To date, 
the program developed by the Board has 
resulted in the following concrete accom- 
plishments: 


1. The issuance of examinations in the 
professional fields of physics, engineering, 
chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, mete- 
orology, statistics, scientific staff assistant, 
scientific research administrator, scientific 
illustrator, technical editor, and librarian. 

2. The issuance of announcements for 
subprofessional positions of scientific aide, 
engineering aide, and laboratory me- 
chanic. 

3. Participation with the Board of U.S. 


1Since February, 1946, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission has decentralized its recruitment and 
examining functions to the field establishments of 
the federal government in a way that is largely 
unprecedented in public personnel administration. 
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Civil Service Examiners of the Potomac 
River Naval Command for P-1 scientific 
examinations covering such fields as 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and psychology. 

4. Development of approved rating 
schedules for examinations in the above- 
mentioned fields. 

5. Establishment of eligible registers in 
the above-mentioned fields. 

This work, of course, represents a large 
expenditure of time and effort on the part 
of personnel administrators and_ techni- 
cians and also on the part of the scientific 
staff of the three laboratories served by 
the Board. 


Evaluation of the Program 
AFTER Two and one-half years I believe 
we are now in. position to make some 
tentative observations and evaluations of 
the Board’s effectiveness and its method 
of operation. 

The first thing that is apparent is that 
the policy members of the Board are very 
much concerned with their prerogatives 
in the development of examination stand- 
ards. They are equally desirous that pro- 
fessional and scientific personnel from the 
laboratories check standards sufficiently 
to insure acceptance by the staffs. The 
policy members are reluctant to accept 
anything, including Civil Service Commis- 
sion examining standards, at face value. 
In all cases, they have related the stand- 
ards to the positions against which they 
will be applied. This is true even though 
the final result to date has been reasonably 
consistent with examining standards de- 
veloped and approved by the central office 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The Executive Secretary and his staff 
have, on the other hand, been concerned 
primarily with the necessary staff work to 
insure information covering items to be 
discussed in policy meetings and the de- 
velopment of procedures for handling the 
“flow of paper” passing through the 
Board as a result of its announcements. 
However, in recent months there has been 
an increasing tendency on the part of the 


policy board to delegate a larger degree of 
operating freedom and responsibility in 
the development of examining drafts to 
the Executive Secretary and his staff. I be- 
lieve that this tendency will become more 
common as the work of the Board pro- 
gresses and it becomes obvious to the policy 
members that the Executive Secretary ade- 
quately represents their point of view. On 
the other hand, the Executive Secretary 
has operated with considerable caution in 
assuming increased responsibility without 
the full concurrence of policy members 
and has been careful to consult them as 
well as other scientific personnel on any 
questions that are related to subject mat- 
ter problems. 


Examining Problems 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT of this examining 
program, certain problems have come to 
the forefront, and continually recurred, 
which warrant special consideration. 

The largest number of problems are re- 
lated to classification matters, such as the 
lack of an adequate classification series 
covering many scientific positions in the 
Navy’s research program; the problem of 
how to compensate extra responsibilities 
involved in some subprofessional posi- 
tions; and how to resolve certain con- 
flicts which arise between classification 
technicians and the examining board re- 
garding what constitutes a professional 
position. 

The lack of an adequate classification 
series and of specifications is particularly 
acute in the case of electronics engineer, 
ordnance engineer, and psychologist. Elec- 
tronics engineering, for example, is a new 
field and in many instances involves about 
an equal mixture of engineering and phys- 
ics, a fact not adequately recognized in 
position classification. Ordnance engineer, 
on the other hand, is a “catch-all” series 
into which classification technicians have 
thrown a great number of positions oc- 
cupied by individuals who have received 
their training in other scientific fields, 
such as mechanical, electrical, and chemi- 
cal engineering. In the case of psy- 
chologist, the situation is complicated by 
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the fact that some engineers and other 
persons who could be more accurately de- 
scribed as “training supervisors” have been 
classified as psychologists on the basis of 
their work of training fleet personnel in 
the use of electronic equipment. However, 
it should be stated that these particular 
problems appear to be moving toward so- 
lution through the formation of a “tech- 
nician series,” the occupants of which will 
be paid at professional rates but will not 
receive strictly professional classifications. 
Section 4 of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, allows the extension, 
for pay purposes, of subprofessional posi- 
tions into the professional classification 
series where range of responsibility for the 
subprofessional position is not adequately 
encompassed in the subprofessional class. 
There has been considerable reluctance, 
however, on the part of classification tech- 
nicians to utilize fully the provision of 
Section 4. The result has been that some 
managements have been inclined to clas- 
sify essentially subprofessional positions in 
the professional series. Most incumbents 
of such positions can rarely qualify in 
professional examinations. This problem 
is particularly acute in the federal service 
at the present time because conversion 
from a war to a peacetime basis requires 
employees holding war service indefinite 
and temporary appointments to qualify 
in competitive probational examinations. 
A closely related problem is the appar- 
ent propensity on the part of classification 
technicians in the Navy Department to 
classify what are essentially specialized 
technical positions in the professional 
series on the basis of a portion of the 
work being carried on at the professional 
level. On the other hand, the examining 
board has tended to require what is eu- 
phemistically described as a “broad _ pro- 
fessional background” for such positions, 
with the result that many incumbents of 
these positions are unable to qualify. 
One approach to this problem has been 
a proposal to organize a Classification 
Board, along the lines of the Examining 
Board, to be composed of professional and 


scientific personnel in the Navy labora- 
tories in Southern California. Although 
formation of such a group does not ap- 
pear to be an immediate possibility, nor 
necessarily desirable, this Board would 
have the dual function of studying the 
adequacy of existing classification series 
and recommending additions and changes 
and of reviewing existing classifications of 
specific positions to test their adequacy in 
relation to classification standards. 
Another very difficult problem stems 
from the requirements of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944. This Act prohibits 
the Civil Service Commission from re- 
quiring minimum educational standards 
for positions in the federal service, unless 
the position is such that a person having 
only certain educational requirements 
could be expected to perform the duties 
of the position, as, for example, Medical 
Officers. The Act also requires the Civil 
Service Commission to publish such de- 
cisions, with detailed reasons therefor, in 
the Federal Register. As a result, there are 
a considerable number of positions in the 
professional field that do not have mini- 
mum educational requirements and allow 
individuals to qualify on the basis of their 
having gained through experience the 
equivalent knowledge they would have 
gained through education. This is a partic- 
ularly difficult problem in conneciion 
with engineering positions. It soon became 
apparent that the numerous panel mem- 
bers were inconsistent in their rating on 
this factor and were applying rather loose 
standards. In an effort to meet this prob- 
lem, the Board appointed a special panel 
to develop objective standards of educa- 
tional equivalence and review all applica- 
tions from individuals who did not have 
the required formal education. ‘This panel 
has developed objective standards for en- 
gineering positions, for example, that are 
equal to, and in some instances higher 
than, similar standards developed by other 
offices of the Commission. Another result 
has been to rate ineligible a considerable 
number of applicants who failed to meet 
the educational requirements on a formal 
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basis. For example, at the Naval Electron- 
ics Laboratory in San Diego, approxi- 
mately 70 out of 120 incumbents of posi- 
tions appointed during the war period 
were rated ineligible on the basis that 
they did not meet educational equivalency 
requirements. 

The handling of appeals resulting from 
the large number of ineligible ratings 
given engineering applicants, many of 
whom were incumbents of positions, be- 
came a considerable task. Special proce- 
dures had to be devised. In the case of 
incumbents, mass meetings were held in 
the laboratories, and policy members ex- 
plained in general terms the rating pro- 
cedures followed by the Board. In addi- 
tion, the Board staff assigned an employee 
who worked with a professional man at 
each of the laboratories and discussed per- 
sonally with the ineligible applicant the 
reason for his ineligibility. This was done 
in order that the individual would have a 
clear understanding of the reason for his 
ineligibility and would also have adequate 
information upon which to base an ap- 
peal. In the case of applicants lacking 
educational equivalency, this procedure 
has had the further effect of pointing out 
specific deficiencies that the incumbents 
might be able to remedy over a short 
period of time. It should also have the 
long-run effect of raising the professional 
stature of employees in the laboratories, 
an important consideration since much of 
the staff was recruited during the war 
from applicants not possessing entirely de- 
sirable professional qualifications. A letter 
was sent to all who did not work in one 
of the three laboratories advising them 
that they might call at the Board for a 
personal explanation of their ineligibility 
or write for a detailed written explana- 
tion. This procedure was necessary in 
order to insure substantially equal treat- 
ment to incumbent and nonincumbent ap- 
plicants. 


Effect of the Program on Civil Service 
Regulations 


THE PART played by the Civil Service Com- 


mission, and particularly by the Twelfth 
U.S. Civil Service Region in San Fran- 
cisco and its Branch Office in Los Angeles, 
has been considerable. The Los Angeles 
Office of the Commission has, with few 
exceptions, had a member present at all 
policy meetings and has been in close con- 
tact with the Executive Secretary of the 
Board on matters of policy and procedure. 
In addition, the Board has been visited 
by top-level administrators of the Twelfth 
U.S. Civil Service Region, including the 
Regional Director; the Chief of the Re- 
gional Examining and Placement Divi- 
sion; the Chief, Examining Section; and 
the Chief of the Physical Science Unit. 
These visits have, in my opinion, served 
a very useful purpose. First of all, they 
have convinced policy members of the 
substantial interest the Civil Service Com- 
mission has in their problems and pro- 
grams; secondly, they have materially ex- 
pedited the solution of problems of mu- 
tual concern to the Board and the Civil 
Service Commission. In all of these con- 
tacts the Civil Service Commission assisted 
the Board to solve its problems rather 
than attempting to direct decisions. In 
many instances, the decisions arrived at 
by this group have been harmonious with 
decisions made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in similar situations. However, it 
is my opinion that the Commission would 
fail utterly if it attempted to force too 
hasty a decision on many of these prob- 
lems, since it is dealing with a group of 
professional and scientific persons of con- 
siderable intellectual attainment and a 
habit and discipline of questioning basic 
premises and traditions. 

The operation of this program has 
pointed out the need for continually 
adapting standardized procedure to special 
problems. The solutions arrived at in the 
case of rating educational equivalency 
and the special appeal procedures adopted 
by the Board illustrate my point. Finally, 
I think it is apparent that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the federal govern- 
ment are in a position to benefit greatly 
by an operation of this sort in several im- 
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portant ways. In the first place, the Navy 
Department Joint Board is composed of 
the best personnel that can be obtained 
to administer the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Board program. I think it is appar- 
ent that no central personnel agency is in 
a position to command the wealth of tal- 
ent and “know-how” on a full-time basis 
which is made available on a part-time 
basis through this Board for examining 
professional and scientific applicants. Sec- 
ondly, the Commission’s professional and 
scientific examining is continually chal- 
lenged by persons of high caliber associ- 
ated with an organization such as the 
Navy’s Southern California group. No 
idea is sacred to the scientific mind, and 
we may continue to expect a continuous 
examination of and challenge to existing 
policies and procedures. 

The operation of this Board has also 
had two other important results from the 
point of view of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Applicants for scientific and profes- 
sional positions are more willing to accept 
the judgment of examinations developed 
and rated by their professional superiors 
and peers than those administered by per- 
sonnel technicians. I believe, also, that 
this program has had the important result 
of winning the sympathies of scientific 
personnel to the federal merit principle. 
When the Board was first organized it was 
the expressed conviction of several mem- 
bers that they were performing a job that 
they considered necessary only because of 
the Civil Service Act. I believe it is a fair 
statement to say that thése earlier points 
of view have been almost completely 
changed. These same individuals are now 
largely convinced, if as yet skeptical of 
specific methods and procedures, that a 
professional and scientific examining pro- 
gram can be carried on within the frame- 
work of the Civil Service Commission’s 
organization. They also believe that ex- 
amination standards should be pitched at 
a point where only adequately trained in- 
dividuals can qualify for professional and 
scientific positions. 


Conclusion 


‘THE PROGRAM described in this paper has 
many advantages over our traditional ap- 
proach to recruitment and examination 
of scientific personnel. It is not, however, 
adequate to the complete demands and 
needs of a scientific research program. In 
the past, examinations have been made 
for specific positions, positions conceived 
of and labeled largely in terms of aca- 
demic discipline, for example, physics, 
chemistry, engineering, etc. A change, 
however, has taken place. The labels have 
remained largely unchanged, but the con- 
tent of the positions has been radically 
altered. Specialization in science, as in 
many other fields, is no longer vertical 
but horizontal. While apparently requir- 
ing increased specialization on the part of 
personnel, it has in fact cut across addi- 
tional disciplines in such a way as to make 
traditional lines almost indistinguishable. 
Electronics engineering is an excellent ex- 
ample; it cuts directly across traditional 
fields of engineering and physics. Ord- 
nance engineering is another example; it 
is a field that involves the application of 
numerous scientific disciplines in an al- 
most infinite variety. It is therefore neces- 
sary for professional personnel adminis- 
trators to consider the problem of attempt- 
ing to examine on the basis of job content. 

The solution to this very difficult prob- 
lem, as proposed by the Navy Department 
Joint Board, is to announce an examina- 
tion in the scientific research and develop- 
ment fields under a generic title such as 
“Scientist.” Applicants would be given a 
preliminary rating on the basis of a grade 
determination in relation to the profes- 
sional classification scale in the federal 
service. In addition, they would receive 
preliminary classifications based on their 
academic and work experience, with partic- 
ular attention paid, at least in the higher 
grades, to the more narrow fields of spe- 
cialization. Each position in the research 
field would then be considered individ- 
ually on specific job content, regardless of 
its formal classification title. Finally, an 
effort would be made to formulate specific 
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requirements for the position according 
to the personnel available, both in and 
out of the service. Applications would be 
rated against special qualifications, and 
certification would be made from the top 
ranking eligibles meeting those qualifi- 
cations. 

This is an approach that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has experimented with 
through its selective certification proce- 
dure for the past several years but which 
has never been carried to its completely 


logical conclusion. Whether or not the 
problem can be approached and solved in 
this manner alone is questionable. An 
ultimate solution depends on a combined 
attack on the part of both examining and 
classification specialists. It is, of course, 
admittedly an experimental approach. But 
it seems to be one that might more ade- 
quately recognize the realistic demands of 
occupations and persons in the scientific 
personnel field than the more formalized 
approach heretofore attempted. 











You and a Handbook for 


Your Employees ...... 


WILLIAM BRODY 





NASMUCH as relatively few government 
cies have published employee 
handbooks and there are definite indica- 
tions of current interest in this subject, it 
seems reasonable to anticipate that at least 
some new publications in this field will be 
issued during the coming year. You, your- 
self, may be considering one for your or- 
ganization. Under these circumstances, it 
may prove profitable to review some of the 
elements which must be considered in 
preparing and publishing a handbook. 

Usually, the principal objectives of dis- 
tributing employee handbooks are to set 
the tone of the relationship between the 
worker and the agency and to present of- 
ficial information on policies, regulations, 
obligations, rights, and privileges. Some 
more specific accomplishments of a su- 
perior handbook, as summarized in a pub- 
lication of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters!, are as follows: 


1. Bringing company policies to the at- 
tention of employees in a correct 
manner 

. Informing employees of necessary 
regulations 
3. Telling all employees the company 
story in the same way 

4. Relieving employees and supervisors 
of the need for making arbitrary de- 
cisions 

. Acting to prevent discrimination 

6. Arousing the interest of new em- 
ployees 


no 


or 


1 Planning Effective Employee Handbooks (1948), 
pp. 11, 12. 


@ WILLIAM Bropy is Director of Personnel of the 
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sonnel work for the Treasury Department, the 
Office for Emergency Management, and the New 
York Municipal Civil Service Commission. 





7. Sustaining interest of older em- 
ployees 

8. Preventing inconsistencies in admin- 
istering personnel problems 

g. Impressing employees with the im- 
portance of their company’s business 

10. Describing the company’s organiza- 
tion structure 

11. Convincing personnel of the neces- 
sity for standard practices 


12. Supplementing orientation __pro- 
grams 

13. Stopping poor work habits before 
they start 

14. Providing an effective aid for supei- 
visors 


15. Furnishing employees with a con- 
stant reminder of their privileges, 
rights, and obligations 

16. Aiding community public relations 
by taking the company story into the 
homes of employees — 

17. Clarifying employee doubts and pre- 
venting misinformation 

18. Capitalizing the customary feeling 
of personal satisfaction associated 
with obtaining a new position 

1g. Projecting the true character of the 
company into the minds of the em- 
ployees 

20. Going on record with the employees 
as to where the management: stands 
on all employee relations matters 


The New York City Department of 
Health used to give each employee a 
pocket-sized pamphlet containing 21 pages 
of small print. This was designated as 
Rules for Employees and contained only 
a very brief formal statement of the or- 
ganization of the department together 
with thirty-six numbered rules. 

This was superseded in August, 1948, 
by an employee handbook entitled YOU 
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and YOUR Department of Health. This 
booklet consists of fifty-two 1014” x 714” 
pages printed in large type with wide 
margins, enclosed in a blue, black, and 
white illustrated cover. Appropriate hu- 
morous drawings are included in each sec- 
tion of the handbook. The organization 
of the department is depicted by means of 
a large illustrated chart. Throughout, em- 
phasis is placed on the employee's view- 
point, and an attempt is made to tell 
him what he wants to know about the 
agency, his rights and privileges, and 
what is expected of him.? 


To Publish or Not to Publish 


THE EMPLOYEE HANDBOOK is a reflection 
of the rules and regulations and the cus- 
toms and traditions of the agency. In the 
opinion of the author, a_ brand-new 
agency should not attempt to publish a 
handbook; a simple statement of basic 
personnel policies would be more appro- 
priate. Several years of experience are 
needed to fill in the details which consti- 
tute the handbook. 

Should a well established agency pub- 
lish a handbook? Again, in the opinion of 
the author, the answer to this question 
should be in the negative only if the 
agency is so small that every employee has 
frequent and informal contact with the 
top executive. If basic principles and poli- 
cies are relayed to employees by different 
supervisors without being reduced to 
writing, conflicting interpretations and in- 
consistent treatment are inevitable. If they 
are reduced to writing, but not made 
easily accessible to all employees, suspi- 
cion and doubt are likely to prevail. 
~ = The potential interest in employee handbooks 
is indicated by the receipt within a few months 
after publication of 248 unsolicited communica- 
tions concerning YOU and YOUR Department of 
Health, exclusive of second or third letters from 
a single source, correspondence within the New 
York City Department of Health, and telephone 
calls. These letters originated in 36 states and in 
5 areas outside the continental United States. They 
came from 17 different federal units, 55 state de- 
partments, 49 city agencies, 28 county units, 27 
other public agencies (principally universities 
and libraries), 41 quasi-public organizations (in- 
cluding health councils, schools, and similar 
groups), and 31 private concerns. 


Method of Reproduction 

Ir A HANDBOOK is to be published, the 
question of the medium of reproduction 
must be considered at an early point. The 
handbook will either be published in an 
“inexpensive” form (hectograph, mimeo- 
graph, multigraph) or it will be printed. 
Despite its relatively high cost, the print- 
ing process is strongly recommended— 
even for small agencies. The prestige, at- 
tractiveness, and flexibility of a well-com- 
posed printed page, and the premium 
advantages of color and top-notch illus- 
trations are well worth the additional in- 
vestment. Competitive bidding among 
reliable printers will assure the lowest 
reasonable expense. 

In considering the cost, it is important 
to think in unit terms. How much will a 
single copy cost?? Compare that amount 
with the cost of recruiting an employee, 
or of the physical equipment assigned to 
him when he starts work, or of his initial 
training, or of any other technique for 
improving morale. 

Do you want to give your employees a 
set of mimeographed sheets which they 
will read only under compulsion and dis- 
card as soon as they dare, or an appealing 
booklet that they want to read through 
promptly and keep for future reference? 


Compiling the Basic Material 
IT Is IMPORTANT to accumulate as early as 
possible all material which may be of as- 
sistance in furnishing the actual content 
of the handbook. 
Many agencies which are contemplating 
a modern employee handbook for the first 
time have previously issued a compilation 
of “rules and regulations.” This is a good 
starting point, although the end product 
will be quite different. All appropriate 
written orders, organization charts, func- 
tional charts or statements, annual re- 
ports, procedures manuals, and similar 
documents should be reviewed carefully 
and any relevant material recorded. 
~ 2 The printing and binding of YOU and YOUR 


Department of Health cost approximately 25 cents 
per copy. 
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The services of people who are familiar 
with the actual customs and traditions of 
the organization—which in some cases sup- 
plement, and in other cases actually su- 
persede, the official regulations—should be 
enlisted to reduce this “unwritten law” to 
writing so far as possible. 

Handbooks which have been issued by 
progressive agencies should be studied 
very carefully for hints and suggestions. 
No one publication compiled by another 
agency could possibly be taken over bod- 
ily (an employee handbook is not a true 
reflection of the organization unless it is 
unique), but a judicious selection of ideas 
from various sources is likely to lead to 
good results.* 


Preparation of First Draft 

‘THE COMPILATION of appropriate material 
and the actual writing of the first draft 
constitute a formidable task. Many an 
agency has enthusiastically planned an 
employee handbook which has failed to 
survive the rigors of the first draft. (Not 
that the employee manual is the only 
management tool which is susceptible to 
this fate.) 

It would be well to have several capable 
writers assigned to this critical step, if pos- 
sible. The production deadline should be 
a liberal one, so that they can divert their 
minds with other responsibilities from 
time to time. 

No matter how many participate in this 
and subsequent stages, provision should 
be made for one over-all editor with full 
responsibility (and corresponding author- 
ity) for deciding all questions except 
those relating to changes in policy or regu- 
lations. 

A tentative outline should be drawn up 
early and revised frequently. One study 
of 237 employee handbooks? identifies 153 
- *The text of actual material on 89 subjects, re- 
produced (sometimes with humorous illustrations) 
from various manuals, is contained in Geneva 
Seybold’s Company Rules—Aids to Teamwork, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1948. The alert 
observer will note how the same ideas, in the 
same words or with the same drawings, appear 
again and again. 

——— Board of Fire Underwriters, op. cit., 
P- 5°. 





different items; another analysis of 30 
handbooks itemizes 67 subjects.® Interest. 
ingly enough, in neither report is there 
any single item which is found in all the 
manuals reviewed. Furthermore, there is 
little consistency between the studies con- 
cerning the topics most frequently in- 
cluded. Another investigation? enumer- 
ates 414 items found in 171 handbooks, 
without indicating the frequency of oc- 
currence. 

The ten subjects most frequently en- 
countered in each of the first two of these 
studies are, in the order of their popu- 
larity: 

National Board of 


Fire Underwriters Tisher and Rudge 


Vacations Welcome or intro- 
duction 
Personnel records, History of the 
changes company 
Group insurance Employee group 
insurance 
Company business Payroll policy, 
history rates 
Pay day Product descrip- 
tion 
Office hours Compensation in- 
surance 
Holidays Safety rules and 
regulations 
Use of telephones Federal old-age 
benefits 
Salary, advance- Absences 
ment, promo- 
tion 
Suggestion plans Identification 
badges 


A study of analyses of this kind and of 
actual handbooks which have been issued 
will yield a wealth of suggestions; the ac- 


tual 


material which 


has been collated 


within the agency will be equally fruitful. 
Many questions will arise as work pro- 
gresses. Regulations which are obviously 


* Austin M. Fisher and Fred G. Rudge, “Em- 


ployee Manuals—A Key 


to Improved Employee 


Relations.” Personnel, March, 1946, p. 290. 
‘American Management Association, How to 
Prepare and Publish an Employee Manual (1942), 


pp. 6-10. 
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obsolete, and regulations which possibly 
should become obsolete as quickly as pos- 
sible, will be encountered. Inconsistencies 
in material secured from different sources 
(or sometimes from the same source) will 
be revealed. Changes, deletions, anid de- 
sirable additions to the large and wide- 
spread accumulation of executive orders, 
regulations, directives, memoranda, no- 
tices, and releases will clamor for atten- 
tion and action. 

All of these should be carefully noted, 
with documentation concerning the ori- 
gin of each item and the basis for recom- 
mending consideration. No writer or edi- 
tor should be authorized to make any 
alteration of this type without written 
instructions from the administrative head 
of the agency or other specified official. 
This necessity for the executive to come 
to grips with archaic, authoritarian, un- 
necessary, disparaging, ambiguous, unin- 
telligible, contradictory, and ignored or- 
ders constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant (and usually unexpected) results of 
the process of preparing an employee 
handbook. 

Everyone engaged in the preparation of 
the preliminary draft should be informed 
of the nature of the style which will char- 
acterize the final document and should be 
aware of its implications even in their ear- 
liest attempts. The greater the emphasis 
placed on this element, the easier will be 
the task of subsequent revision. The style 
of the handbook is of prime importance 
and will be referred to again later in this 
discussion. 

“Clean” copy is important at every step. 
An intelligent and accurate stenographer 
or typist is of inestimable value. 


Rewriting 

As THE First draft material comes in, it 
should be carefully edited. Some of it will 
be eliminated as obviously extraneous; 
other portions will be expanded or con- 
tracted; ideas will be generated for desir- 
able additional subjects. The style should 
be worked over carefully, and all subjects 
which require executive decision clearly 
indicated. 


The second draft which results from 
this editing process should be mimeo- 
graphed if possible and copies (clearly 
labelled “Draft”) distributed to all key 
officials, a selected group of first-line su- 
pervisors, representative employees, and 
employee organizations. Each of these re- 
cipients should understand the purposes 
of the handbook and the importance of 
his cooperation in reading the draft and 
making suggestions for amendments, elim- 
inations, and additions. If parts of the 
first draft are unduly delayed, and if the 
publication date begins to seem close, it 
may be expedient to distribute the second 
draft in sections. This should be avoided 
if possible because the readers will not 
know whether a missing item should be 
reported or whether it will appear in a 
later portion. Furthermore, they will be 
less likely to detect possible inconsisten- 
cies in the text. 

It is of great importance that the sug- 
gestions received from these selected read- 
ers be given very careful consideration, 
even if it means rewriting practically the 
entire manuscript. As a matter of fact, the 
more often it is edited and rewritten, the 
better the final product is likely to be. 
The semifinal draft should be reviewed 
critically by key officials and by all whose 
responses to the second draft revealed in- 
terest and ability. 


Style 

STYLE Is the quality which most strikingly 
typifies the difference between a good, 
modern, employee handbook and a poor 
handbook or a mere manual of rules and 
regulations. Instead of cold, formal, 
stilted, didactic, dictatorial language, the 
best handbooks are presented in a breezy, 
friendly, informal, cheerful, personal 
style. The interests of the employee as 
well as his rights and privileges receive 
full consideration. The spirit of working 
things out together replaces an enumera- 
tion of “thou shalt nots.” 


Pre-printing Preparations 
AFTER THE MANUSCRIPT has been revised, 
reviewed, and rewritten, and after all pol- 
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icy questions have been finally resolved, 
the printer’s copy should be typed. This 
should be triple-spaced (or at least dou- 
ble-spaced) on one side of the paper only 
and with wide margins. Pages should be 
numbered consecutively without gaps or 
subdivisions. At least one carbon copy 
should be provided; you don’t want to do 
the entire job over if the original should 
be lost. 

At this point (if not earlier) some tech- 
nical questions will have to be answered. 

1. What shall the size of the page be? 
In answer to this most people will re- 
spond, almost automatically, “pocket 
size.” The legend that an employee hand- 
book must be small enough to carry 
around in a pocket or a pocketbook has 
gained extensive circulation, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of all handbooks are so 
designed. But who carries them around 
in a pocket or pocketbook? Our pockets 
are already overloaded and our suits are 
out of shape; as for our pocketbooks—just 
take a look at their contents. A larger size 
contains much more information in fewer 
pages, can be made more attractive by 
varied spacing and larger illustrations, 
and can be kept conveniently on a desk 
or workbench where it will be handy 
when needed. 

2. How about size of type? The larger 
the type, the more likely it is to be read. 
It’s almost impossible to be overgenerous 
in this respect. 12 point is better than 10 
point and 14 point is better still. Liberal 
space between kines is also desirable. 

3. And margins? The wider the better. 
They not only improve the appearance 
of the page; they also provide space for 
conscientious employees to note changes 
subsequent to publication—a less expen- 
sive and more practical device than a 
loose-leaf manual. 

4. Should there be illustrations? Yes, if 
at all possible. Either photographs (not 
portraits, but representations of actual 
employee activities teeming with human 
interest) or appropriate line or wash 
drawings, or a discreet combination of the 
two may be effective. 


No art work should be approved unless 
it is on a professional level of proficiency 
and is consistent with the style of the 
textual matter. Most agencies will be hard 
pressed to muster sufficient funds to defray 
printing costs, and the addition of an 
artist’s fee might wreck the entire project. 
Fortunately, the very nature of govern- 
ment work enables an administrator with 
ingenuity to overcome this hurdle. Be- 
cause of the real community interest in 
government activities and the specialized 
interest in the field of each agency’s pro- 
gram, it should not be too difficult to ar- 
range for a public-spirited individual or 
business concern to volunteer the tempo- 
rary services of a professional artist. 

5. How many copies should be printed? 
Before answering this question, considera- 
tion must be given to the prospective life 
expectancy of the handbook. If it is the 
first of its kind, ideas for improvements 
will begin to crop up soon after publica- 
tion, and not more than two or three years 
should elapse before a revised edition is 
prepared. The revised edition should 
serve for perhaps five years. 

The anticipated number of new em- 
ployees during the appropriate number of 
years is the basis for determining the num- 
ber of copies. But don’t make the mistake 
of distributing a new handbook only to 
new employees; the other workers will re- 
sent it. To the number of expected new- 
comers, add the present staff. Then pro- 
vide additional copies for professional 
dissemination. If the results are good, 
you'll want others to profit from your ex- 
perience. A strategic distribution to se- 
lected schools, professional organizations, 
and other sources of potentially well- 
qualified future employees is an excellent 
recruiting technique. 

The total should be rounded off to a 
convenient figure. Naturally, the unit 
price will be lower for a larger quantity. 
The printer will usually agree to hold 
the type for a few months, and a second 
printing (if needed) will not be expen- 
sive. 

6. Other basic questions relate to for- 
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mat, number of pages, quality of paper, 
quality of cover stock, color of paper and 
of cover, color (or colors) of ink, type face 
for textual material and for various head- 
ings and sub-headings, and method of 
binding. 

These technical questions should be 
answered by some one who is both com- 
petent and reliable. Technical services in 
this field might be obtained in a manner 
similar to that suggested for art work. The 
judgment of a good printer is also valu- 
able. 

The same type of technical assistance 
should be made available during the suc- 
cessive stages of galley proof, revised gal- 
ley proof, dummy, and page proof. The 
National Publicity Council has issued a 
pamphlet which will be of great assis:- 
ance.® 

To make the handbook most effective 
a detailed table of contents and a com- 
prehensive index should be included. 

8. A letter of welcome to the individual 
employee from the top administrator is 
usually included as part of the handbook. 
If this executive is self-effacing and aware 
of the possibility that the life of the hand- 
book may extend beyond his own tenure, 
he might prefer a separate letter, to be 
inserted rather than bound. The practice 
of including lists of names of officials in 
printed employee manuals should be dis- 
couraged. 

g. Don’t forget to print the publication 
date. 

Distribution 
WHEN THE HANDBOOKS finally arrive from 
the printer, arrangements should be made 


’ Alexander Crosby, Pamphlets That Pull. 


for distribution to all employees, and care 
should be taken to insure that no one is 
omitted. Requirement of a signed receipt 
is a wise precaution. In order to increase 
the likelihood that the employee will re- 
tain the handbook, it is usually stated that 
the copy must be turned in when the em- 
ployee leaves the service. 

The contents of the employee hand- 
book should be utilized as the core ma- 
terial for an orientation program; if this 
is done, employees will be stimulated to 
read the manual. Another device some- 
times resorted to for motivation is a brief, 
required quiz. But the most successful 
technique for insuring that the handbook 
will be read consists of an attractive for- 
mat and an intriguing style. 


Summa ry 


As IS TRUE in so many areas of personnel 
administration, it is impossible to com- 
pute the value of an employee handbook 
in dollars and cents. How can you place a 
price on an employee’s pride in his or- 
ganization, his confidence in fair play and 
equitable treatment on the part of super- 
visors, his understanding of the functions 
of the agency, his familiarity with what is 
expected of him and what can reasonably 
be expected by him? 

The values of a handbook are real even 
if they are not direc_ly measurable. These 
values can be enhanced if efforts are made 
to secure a publication of the highest pos- 
sible quality. There is no limit to the pos- 
sibility of improvement in the two most 
important attributes of your employee 
handbook—style and physical appearance. 
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XAMINATIONS can be fun! And an ex- 
E amination which is fun can be the 
answer to a personnel problem. When the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission was 
faced with the problem of selecting per- 
sonnel for a position where the primary 
consideration was the ability to make 
others have fun, an unusual project re- 
sulted. 

Recreation Aides are successful employ- 
ees when they make others have fun. They 
do this by leading groups of adults and 
children in games, dancing, and sports as 
part of the recreational therapy program 
of state welfare institutions and schools. 
Since they work closely with the mental 
patients in all recreational activities, 
much of the success of the therapy pro- 
gram depends upon the quality of person- 
nel who fill these jobs. Recreation Aides 
need no special background; they are 
given instruction on the job through a 
well-developed training program in the 
institutions. The Illinois Civil Service 
Commission was therefore faced with the 
problem of developing an examination 
which would select persons who could 
benefit from training and do a good job. 

Conferences with the director of the 
recreation program and observation of 
Aides at work helped determine the type 
of people needed for the job. Successful 
employees were those who could work 
well in a group, who had a natural en- 
thusiasm for recreational activities, and 
who possessed the leadership qualities, 
physical agility, and sense of rhythm nec- 
essary for effective recreation work. 

Much of the extensive recruiting for the 





@ JANE M. PETERSEN is a Personnel Technician in 
the Examining Division of the Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Other technicians who designed 
and administered the examination program for 
recreation aide are: John W. Proctor, Earl R. 
Chambers, and Thomas A. Nickell. 
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examination was directed toward recent 
high school graduates. A varied and in- 
teresting group of applicants appeared: a 
former high school athlete wanted to 
teach sports; a grandmother wanted to 
work in one of the children’s schools; a 
dancer was interested in teaching folk 
dancing to mental patients. The age of 
the candidates ranged from seventeen to 
sixty-nine, and education varied from 
fifth grade to three years of college. 


Selection of the Test Situation 


PREVIOUs examinations for this position 
involved combinations of written test, 
oral interview, and rating of training and 
experience. Since it was felt that Recrea- 
tion Aides should be of at least normal 
intelligence to benefit from training and 
to assume the responsibility of the posi- 
tion, a written test was developed for this 
examination. It included judgment and 
reasoning problems as well as items on 
general information and ability to follow 
instructions. Although the class specifica- 
tion listed high school graduation as de- 
sirable, a rating of training and experi- 
ence did not seem justified. 

Obviously, the written test alone was 
not a sufficient test for this position; the 
next problem, therefore, was one of de- 
ciding how to rate the personal qualities 
of the candidates. First, the traditional 
individual oral interview was considered. 
Verbal ability, which assumes a position 
of primary importance in an oral inter- 
view, is of only secondary importance in 
this job. Moreover, such qualities as en- 
thusiasm, leadership, and cooperativeness 
in playing games do not lend themselves 
to evaluation in the question-answer type 
interview. A suggested alternative was the 
group oral interview. While this type of 
examination provides a group situation, 
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here again the verbal factor is predomi- 
nant. Since neither type of oral interview 
is closely related to the actual job situa- 
tion, it is not likely that the behavior of 
the candidates in the interview would pre- 
dict job performance. 

The most reasonable solution to the 
testing problem seemed to be a group ac- 
tivity test in which the candidates could 
actually participate in games, folk-danc- 
ing, and athletic activities. This test 
would permit the examiners to observe 
the participating candidates in a group 
situation which closely resembled the job 
for which they were being examined. 


Organizing the Group Activity Test 
GAMES AND DANCES were chosen to pro- 
vide group activities in which the candi- 
dates could demonstrate specific qualities. 
“Active” games were alternated with the 
“thinking” or “intellectual” games. The 
“active” games were played first to de- 
velop group enthusiasm and to put candi- 
dates at ease. Physical agility and enthusi- 
asm were qualities which could be 
observed in the “active” game, Guard the 
Chair. Players stand in a circle and throw 
a basketball at a chair placed in the cen- 
ter. Each player is given an opportunity 
to be the “guard” and to prevent his fel- 
low players from hitting the chair. 

Buzz.illustrated the “intellectual” game. 
This is a number game which requires 
alertness and concentration. Players be- 
gin counting with the number one, sub- 
stituting “buzz” for any number in which 
the digit seven, or any multiple of seven, 
occurs. Should a player say “buzz” in the 
wrong place, call a wrong number, or say 
a number when he should have said 
“buzz,” he is eliminated from the game. 

Rhythm, leadership, and team spirit 
were demonstrated in Truckin’ Round 
the Mountain and Gathering Nuts in 
May, games that are played to musical ac- 
companiment. 

An experienced group leader from the 
staff of the Department of Public Welfare 
instructed and led the games. This per- 
son had no part in rating the candidates 


and participated only to the point of 
keeping the games going smoothly. 

More than 100 applicants from all parts 
of the state were given these examinations 
at six conveniently located institutions. 
The recreation hall was an ideal place in 
which to conduct the examinations; its 
environment was conducive to active par- 
ticipation and the necessary equipment 
was readily available. 

Two main factors were considered in 
determining the size of the groups for the 
activity test. The number of participants 
had to be large enough to play the games 
selected and yet small enough for the ex- 
aminers to observe and rate. Ten to fif- 
teen people appeared to be the best size. 

One traveling examining board of three 
personnel technicians rated all the candi- 
dates. Before the examining board went 
on the road, a demonstration of the test 
program was given. A group of people 
from the civil service commission’s staff 
acted as volunteer participants. The 
games played during the demonstration 
were identical to those played in the ex- 
amination. This device provided thor- 
ough training for the raters and at the 
same time made it possible to determine 
whether the rating scale was usable, the 
timing of the program sufficient, and the 
games proper and adequate for bringing 
out the qualities which were to be observed 
and measured. 

A rating scale designed for the particu- 
lar qualities to be observed was developed. 
These qualities were: enthusiasm, ability 
to follow instructions, ability to cooperate 
with others, leadership, physical agility, 
and sense of rhythm. Possible ratings on 
each trait were: excellent, good, average, 
poor, and unsatisfactory. As the examin- 
ers observed the group, they jotted notes 
on a check sheet and tentatively ranked 
the candidates. Grades were transferred to 
individual sheets after the examination. 


Test Administration 
WHEN THE CANDIDATES entered the recrea- 
tion hall, the majority of them had little 
notion of the kind of examination they 
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would take. Except for a chance glance 
at a press release, “Candidates for State 
Jobs to Play Games,” or a notation on ad- 
mission cards reading, “Wear play shoes,” 
these people had no way of knowing what 
was in store for them. 

A “page” from the Civil Service staff 
greeted the candidates, collected the ad- 
mission cards, and distributed the large 
black and white cloth numerals by which 
the candidates were identified. The can- 
didates helped one another pin on the 
numbers, meanwhile exchanging com- 
ments about the examination. There was 
little of the usual tension that the pre- 
examination situation creates. Just before 
the examination began, the group leader 
indicated to the candidates that she was 
not the examiner and had no part in the 
rating, but was merely an instructor for 
the games. 

During the games the board members 
circulated along the sidelines and devoted 
all their time to observing the candidates. 
Presently the players became so interested 
in the games that they paid little atten- 
tion to the examiners. The examiners 
themselves could not refrain from smiling 
at some of the antics of the candidates. 
The games lasted for an hour unless the 
board members requested that additional 
games be played. After fifteen minutes of 
active games the participants drew up 
chairs and concentrated on “thinking” 
games. Then came children’s games, folk 
dancing, and a variation of the Virginia 
Reel for the grand finale. The candidates 
fell in line for cokes and filed out of the 
recreation hall, leaving the examiners to 
their grading. 

For each group activity test, grading con- 
sumed over an hour. Board members 
rated the candidates individually, then 
discussed ratings with one another. Com- 
parison of the ratings showed almost 
unanimous agreement in the initial rank- 
ing of the candidates. 


Observations and Conclusions 


ALTHOUGH no validation studies have yet 
been made, some tentative observations 


and conclusions may be made from IIli- 
nois’ first experience with the group activ- 
ity test. 

1. The outstanding advantage of the 
group activity test was that it presented a 
test situation which closely resembled the 
job. 

2. The game situation offered an ideal 
setting for observing interaction among 
the candidates. Certain games gave the 
candidates a chance to display leadership 
and cooperativeness, while others empha- 
sized rhythm and agility. The test was an 
excellent means for measuring ability to 
follow instructions. 

3. Board members were able to devote 
full time to observing the candidates 
rather than having to develop the setting 
for the examination as they would ordi- 
narily do in the individual interview. 
They were able to request that additional 
games of a specific nature be added to the 
program when they felt that they did not 
have sufficient evidence to make a fair 
evaluation of the candidates. 

4. Although the examinations were 
held in six centers throughout the state, 
the conditions for all candidates were ap- 
proximately the same. The same examin- 
ing board interviewed all candidates. The 
games used were always in the same order, 
with identical instructions given by the 
same group leader. 

5. The examination appeared to be fun 
for the candidates and the board mem- 
bers, and the candidates seemed to be 
more at ease than in the individual oral 
interview. After the games were begun the 
presence of the raters had little effect 
upon the candidates. 

6. The board members felt that in ob- 
serving the candidates in a group situa- 
tion for a period of one hour they could 
get a truer indication of candidate behav- 
ior than in an individual interview of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. In the group ac- 
tivity test, fifteen people could be 
examined and graded in two and one- 
half hours, whereas fifteen-minute indi- 
vidual interviews for the same number of 
people would have required an entire day. 
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7. During the examination a candidate 
was able to note and compare his ability 
in relation to others in the group. This 
may decrease the number of appeals from 
examination failures. 

8. The examination seemed less effec- 
tive for groups in which there were few 
candidates displaying leadership qualities. 
It was necessary in these situations for the 
group leader to participate more actively 
in the games. 

g. It was particularly noticed that in 
employing the same board to examine the 
candidates in all parts of the state, con- 
sideration was given to characteristics pe- 
culiar to each section. For example, the 
tempo of activity and behavior pattern in 
southern Illinois varied greatly from that 
in up-state Illinois. This was evident in 
many of the games. 


10. For some games and dances to be 
effectively carried out, it is essential that 
there be good musical accompaniment. In- 
ferior accompaniment in one institution 
had a noticeable effect on the games. 

11. The trial examination was valuable 
in making the final decisions on which 
games to include in the test and in ac- 
quainting the board members with the 
rating scale. 

ig. After the grades were determined, 
the ratings of some of the candidates who 
were provisionally employed by the state 
as Recreation Aides were discussed with 
Recreation Therapists familiar with the 
job performance of these people. The ex- 
aminers and the therapists agreed to a 
marked degree on the relative excellence 
of the candidates. 
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The Canadian Bureaucracy. Taylor Cole. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1949. 
292 p. $5.00. 

The author, Professor Taylor Cole of Duke 
University, states in his preface that the lack 
of secondary sources was a limiting factor in 
preparing his book. He has remedied the de- 
ficiency by collecting quantities of first-hand 
material and condensing it into a complete 
story of the “problems in the evolution of a 
modern bureaucracy or civil service in a demo- 
cratic state with federal features.” The sources 
noted in the book are largely current. They 
were discovered by the author in his six 
months’ field research in Canada. His main 
sources were obviously the very civil servants 
whose daily work he observed and among 
whom he found those who helped to shape 
the history of the civil service. 

The title of the book will be misleading to 
the critics of the civil service, who think that 
bureaucracy means “centralization of author- 
ity.” The author explains that the title is not 
used in any invidious sense; it simply refers 
“to a group of human beings or employees 
who are performing definite functions con- 
sidered essential by a community.” In other 
words, bureaucrats are civil servants. The title 
covers a wider group of employees than those 
paid from public funds; thus teachers are in- 
cluded, although teachers in Canada are not 
on federal or provincial payrolls. 

The historical background of the federal 
bureaucracy is indicated as a “long struggle 
for the adoption of merit system principles in 
the Dominion.” The various civil service acts 
commencing in 1868 marked stages in the 
struggle which was legally, if not actually, 
ended by the passing of the Civil Service Act 
in 1918. This is the basic statute upon which 
the powers of the present Civil Service Com- 
mission rest. 

Of the 120,000 or 137,000 civil servants of 
the federal service (there is no single, com- 
plete, and accurate record of all public em- 
ployees), the majority have ‘‘a sound person- 
nel organization” under the Civil Service Act. 
Those outside the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission are selected by assorted 
methods and may have a more fluid personnel 


administration. However, they have most of 
the rights of civil servants. The author refers 
to “patronage” departments but says that the 
percentage of patronage positions is lower in 
Canada than in the United States, but con- 
siderably higher than the percentage in Eng- 
land. 

The control of the Dominion bureaucracy 
rests with five agencies: Parliament, the Gov- 
ernor in Council, the Treasury Board, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the Depart- 
ments. Parliament controls by statutes but 
makes few which affect public employees. 
Some changes are made as a result of reports 
of parliamentary committees, of which there 
were seven between 1919 and 1939. However, 
there has been no sustained parliamentary in- 
terest in the civil service, although occasional 
questions are raised about individual em- 
ployees. Control by the Governor-in-Council 
(the Cabinet) was expanded in war time under 
the War Measures Act. Cabinet is closer to 
personnel matters than Parliament since it 
deals with Orders-in-Council appointments 
and exemptions. The Treasury Board, made 
up of five ministers and the Minister of Fi- 
nance, is a committee of Cabinet in matters 
relating to finance, revenue, expenditure, and 
public accounts. The author states that Treas- 
ury Board has “acquired final authority, 
though not the immediate responsibility over 
most matters of establishment and organiza- 
tion.” He later refers to Treasury rubber 
stamping recommendations of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The relationship between 
Treasury and the Civil Service Commission 
is vague since the author deals with the con- 
trol function of the Commission, which under 
the Civil Service Act is in sole charge of ap- 
pointments and classification. The question of 
whether the Commission lost power or prestige 
during the war when the War Measures Act 
diverted some power temporarily to the Treas- 
ury Board seems to have found its answer for 
the author in two directions. The first is the 
evidence of confidence and support of the civil 
service associations and most of the civil serv- 
ants and, the second, evidence that the Com- 
mission has a stronger position with the House 
of Commons than in 1939. 
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The relationship of Minister to Deputy 
Minister and of these to the staff directly or 
through departmental personnel officers leads 
the author into another evidence chase that 
is not too satisfying. The legal provision in 
the Civil Service Act for the Deputy Minister 
“to oversee and direct the staff” is reported as 
variously carried out according to the interest 
and time of that officer. According to the au- 
thor, the Personnel Officer has not yet eased 
the Deputy Minister’s office of the burden of 
personnel administration. Increased respon- 
sibility for personnel officers is necessary and 
promising. 

In a final attempt to find an answer to an 
unformed question about control of the civil 
service, the author scanned the Report of the 
Gordon Commission appointed in 1945-46 to 
study administrative classifications. Interpret- 
ing its terms of reference broadly, it proposed 
certain functional changes which caused bit- 
ter controversy. Apparently no answer was 
found in the report except some suggestions 
for correcting difficulties arising from what is 
called “the present dual system of control.” 
It would seem that the author was unduly 
exorcised over control of the civil service. The 
complicated organizational and intricate hu- 
man problems of 130,000 employees at work in 
the public service provide opportunity for the 
cooperation of many agencies and the need for 
control may be more academic than real. 

The next four chapters of the book are on 
employment conditions; employment prob- 
lems; civil service associations; and employees 
of Crown corporations and companies. The 
author has considerable capacity for discover- 
ing domestic facts and intimate details. He 
has kept these in perspective and has not been 
influenced too much by the gossip and preju- 
dice a casual observor might have accepted. 

Employment problems center around five 
types of employees: the French Canadian, the 
veteran, the prevailing rate employee, women 
civil servants, and scientists. Only one of these 
groups is spoken of as an “explosive” prob- 
lem. The writer is hopeful that the problem 
will be solved by present measures. 

The status of the Dominion civil service 
associations “‘without statutory basis or any 
powers which are other than advisory in char- 
acter” results in their having “only a small 
part in the determination of the policies 
which govern the economic and_ political 
status of public employees.” The author, by 


implying that the associations with statutory 
authority would have a greater part in policy 
making, would seem to seek solutions for 
people’s problems in laws and _ regulations. 
Whether laws help or hinder depends upon 
the people who administer them. The Cana- 
dian civil service has few acts and relatively 
few regulations affecting it. Possibly it is for- 
tunate with few. 

Turning to the Provinces, the author de- 
scribes the general status and conditions of 
work of provincial civil servants who are paid 
from provincial funds. There is also an ac- 
count of the group of employees of commer- 
cial enterprises under provincial control such 
as the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission. 
There is a further chapter devoted to the 88,- 
ooo teachers of Canada who are paid from 
local taxes supplemented by provincial grants 
for education. The introduction of these chap- 
ters, while they needed writing, rather diverts 
from the main study which was the Dominion 
civil service. However, the author wished to 
complete the picture of Canadian bureaucracy 
and to contrast the methods of provincial and 
Dominion &dministration. The chapter that 
seems to be least necessary to this picture is 
that on the Canadian public school teacher, 
even though it is useful in its own right. 

The author has, throughout the book, kept 
the present in perspective with 1939, for the 
study was intended to discover the develop- 
ments in personnel administration during and 
since the war. He has attempted no generaliza- 
tion on the effect of wars on civil services but 
rather has written a description of the Cana- 
dian bureaucracy with a war time background. 
The conclusions in the final chapter are points 
of emphasis from previous chapters rather 
than the results of logical formulae. The ques- 
tions of bureaucratic responsibility and civil 
service control do not lend themselves to 
formulae. The author has restated his opin- 
ions on these problems and thus closed a very 
thorough and well-written book. 

Professor Cole has done a good service for 
Canada by writing the story of the civil service 
since 1939 so completely and so sympatheti- 
cally. He has found problems that may seem 
more real to the research analyst than they are 
to the civil servant in the street. The book 
is frank and sincere. It should be read by those 
whom the author studied and should be use- 
ful to students of public administration.— 
O. E. Autt, Director of Personnel Selection, 
Civil Service Commissions of Canada. 
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Job Evaluation. John A. Patton and Reynold 
S. Smith, Jr. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 1949. 316 p. $4.50. 

This is a book principally about the formal- 
ized techniques employed in private industry 
to arrive at the value of jobs in relation to 
each other. The authors are management con- 
sultants who have drawn on a considerable 
experience in job evaluation in preparing the 
book. 

An introductory chapter sketches the growth 
to present-day popularity of formal job evalua- 
tion methods and the objectives of such sys- 
tems. Four of the last five chapters of the book 
discuss such problems of wage administration 
as: getting acceptance for job evaluation 
among employees (who for the most part are 
assumed to be organized); supervision and 
management; the functions and composition 
of the job evaluation committee; the contin- 
uing administration of the system; and the 
reasons why job evaluation installations have 
failed. A final chapter describes the limitations 
as well as the development and administration 
of merit-rating plans, treating them as an ex- 
tension of an orderly system of pay adminis- 
tration. Wage and salary determination in 
the public service are touched upon only when 
mention is made that the United States Civil 
Service Commission and many state civil serv- 
ice systems “commonly use the predetermined 
grading system.” 

The bulk of the volume is given over to a 
description of the techniques of job evalua- 
tion. The authors’ especial preoccupation is 
with point-rating techniques, although there 
is cursory mention of other systems. These 
latter are identified as job ranking (under 
which an individual or committee ranks jobs 
in terms of their relative worth); assigning 
jobs to predetermined grades or classes; and 
factor comparison. The superiority of point- 
rating techniques is assumed rather than dem- 
onstrated. A part of this judgment of the rela- 
tive worth of the different types of techniques 
are the assumptions that jobs must be ranked, 
if without points, in a hit-or-miss fashion and 
that predetermined grades which are rather 
arbitrarily established are therefore bad. The 
factor-comparison method is considered by the 
authors to be excessively complex, particularly 
when it comes to explaining the method to 
employees. This method is disposed of in a few 
pages. 

The book’s rather detailed discussion of the 


techniques of point rating is prefaced by com- 
ments on the need for tailoring the particular 
plan to the requirements of the situation to 
which it is to be applied. Type and size of in- 
dustry and occupational fields represented in 
the establishment are among the factors which 
are viewed as affecting the choice of type of 
plan, the selection of factors, and the deter- 
mination of weightings. The book then takes 
the reader through such subjects as the selec- 
tion and definition of factors (elements of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility); the development, 
use, and filing of job descriptions as a means 
of securing and recording information about 
jobs; the preliminaries of evaluating the jobs; 
the methodology of arriving at point scores 
for all jobs; the selection of sources of com- 
parative wage information; the securing, re- 
cording, and analysis of data; and, finally, 
under the heading of the “wage curve,” the 
rather complicated procedures for affixing 
specific dollar values to the jobs which are in- 
cluded in the plan. 

The book’s Foreword does not state what 
audiences it is directed towards. The volume 
is not sufficiently detailed and exhaustive to 
serve as a handbook for the experienced, 
working technician. It does not present the 
results of job evaluation research not previ- 
ously reported, nor does it summarize some of 
the more important recent research (as, for 
example, that which relates to the number 
of factors which are needed). Nor may it be 
reported that the book is a penetrating analy- 
sis of those job rating systems which, with all 
the trappings of mathematical exactness, pro- 
duce precise and awe-inspiring results, whose 
specific characteristics, however, are perhaps in 
the realm of both the unknown and the un- 
knowable. 

Job Evaluation has the distinct merits of 
being brief and simply written. It includes 
many charts, graphs, and illustrative forms: in 
amplification of the textual material. And, the 
book does describe point-rating techniques 
for what at best they are: devices for diminish- 
ing individual bias in putting a price on jobs. 
There are, also, a useful index and a limited 
bibliography.—EpMonp RickETTs, Public Ad- 
ministration Service. 


Policy and Administration. Paul H. Appleby. 
University of Alabama Press, University, 
Alabama, 1949. 173 p. $2.50. 

In this book, Paul Appleby returns for a 
more detailed examination of a subject which 
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he discussed in his earlier challenging book, 
Big Government. The concern of this new 
volume, originally presented as a series of lec- 
tures at the University of Alabama, is with the 
relations of public administrators to policy 
formation. His basic premise, which is by now 
a familiar one, is that politics and administra- 
tion are not separate processes, and never 
have been. “Executives do not sit at two dif- 
ferent desks, treating policy at one and ad- 
ministration at the other.” They deal with 
“whole problems.” Government action is a 
continuum in which there are higher and lower 
levels and differences in degree, but not sharp 
differences in kind between the formulation 
of policy and its execution. Appleby’s defini- 
tions consequently are in terms of levels, and 
public administration becomes “that inter- 
mingling of policy-making and management 
which occurs below the levels of legislative, 
judicial, and popular-electoral policy deter- 
minations.” 

This general conception has been stated be- 
fore, but few others have explored as realisti- 
cally and incisively as Appleby the implications 
of this view for traditional conceptions of the 
administrative task. The result is that, in spite 
of the slight size of the book, the author suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in his intention of 
sketching ‘“‘something like a full-dimensional 
picture of public administration.” For pur- 
poses of the present review, attention can 
perhaps be most profitably centered on his dis- 
cussion of the relationship between partisan 
politics and the civil service. 

It was under the earlier and now outmoded 
notion of separation of administration from 
any important policy-making functions, Ap- 
pleby points out, that the “civil service sys- 
tem was justified, accepted, and probably to a 
small extent over-sold.” Instead of any such 
sterile conception, Appleby holds that “it is a 
principal function of public administrators 
to reconcile and to mesh the functions of poli- 
ticians and the functions of experts in the 
service of society.” This dynamic responsibility 
requires that top-level administrators, whose 
task is primarily “political and organizational 
synthesis,” have the generalist approach of 
the politician. ‘““The top political administra- 
tor is not to be judged by professional-admin- 
istrator standards.” Did Appleby have Frank- 
lin Roosevelt in mind when he added that 
“many times when political leaders are popu- 
larly credited with being ‘great leaders but 
poor administrators,’ the appraisal reveals a 


failure to understand the nature of the ad- 
ministrative job at the level in question”? 
Like the politician, the top level administra- 
tor must be able to weigh forces, sentiments, 
and demands. Because this is his forte, he 
tends to be interchangeable in assignments 
with other top-level administrators. 

But Appleby distinguishes between the po- 
litical and the partisan. “The belief is being 
stressed in these papers that administrative 
personnel do make important contributions to 
policy but of a kind different from the parti- 
san. Whatever policy change is in response to 
party change is effectuated in non-partisan 
action under the leadership of the relatively 
few partisan officials.” He believes that the 
smaller and more local the jurisdiction, the 
greater tends to be the partisan character of 
executive government, with the least partisan 
character consequently found in the federal 
government. 

Just below the level of the top-flight “politi- 
cal” but not necessarily “partisan” adminis- 
trators, Appleby finds “strictly civil service ad- 
ministrators.” But they are characterized by 
a “similar and only slightly less political 
quality.” He believes there is relatively little 
partisan nature in the work of this adminis- 
trative level. “Effective service of partisan of- 
ficials is highly dependent on non-partisan 
officials in key administrative positions. Trans- 
ference of business from the partisan atmos- 
phere to the civil service atmosphere is full 
of difficulty of communication. This difficulty 
normally is minimized by the utilization of a 
few semi-partisan and a larger number of 
wholly civil service aides on the basis of a 
kind of congeniality that is in some part in- 
tellectual, in some part perhaps chemical. . . . 
The more fully ‘political’ civil servants can be 
at this level, short of partisanship, the more 
useful they can be.” But Appleby admits that 
civil servants functioning in this non-parti- 
san political capacity run considerable risks. 
“While some civil servants survive many 
leadership changes, there is on the whole 
more rapid turnover and change of assign- 
ment for top-level civil servants closely asso- 
ciated with partisan officials than for any other 
professional group in the government.” 

What is the role of the expert when admin- 
istration is viewed as having such a high con- 
tent of policy formulation? Appleby believes 
that the expert can have great weight in de- 
termining policies at the lower levels, where 
the political content is least, but that “the 
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more political are the aspects of a problem, 
the more this function takes on a character 
diminishingly dependent upon expert anal- 
ysis. ... So it is that normally the great 
body of scientists associated with action agen- 
cies experience greater frustration as they try 
to deal with successively higher hierarchal 
levels.” 

These are the kind of sharp insights which 
Appleby gives into the workings of govern- 
ment administration. Particularly interesting 
is his chapter on the effect which liberal and 
conservative shifts in political control have on 
administrative officials. One such effect which 
he does not mention is that such shifts make 
it possible for a book like this to be written 
by a top-level administrator who has been an 
active participant in the process of policy 
formation, but who with a change in the polit- 


ical character of the administration finds uni- 
versity administration a more congenial. 

The basic moral of this stimulating book is 
found in the closing paragraphs, in which Ap- 
pleby denies that the effect of his emphasis on 
the policy-making content in administration 
is to exalt administration. Rather, he says, 
this “emphasis on politics subordinates the 
administrator, exalts the politicians, and 
thereby exalts the citizen.” Public administra- 
tion is thus put in perspective, not as mere 
technique, not as science, not as expertise 
which can sneer at the ignorance and self- 
seeking of politicians, but as “one of a number 
of basic political processes by which this 
people achieves and controls governance.”— 
C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, The University of Chi- 
cago. 
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Personnel Administration 

APPLEY, LAWRENCE A. “Emergence of a New 
Management Era.” Personnel, 25 (6) May, 
1949: 428-37.-A new management era is re- 
sulting from the application of the same time, 
skill, effort, logic, understanding, knowledge 
and competency to human resources which 
management applied so successfully in the past 
to physical resources. This development of 
human resources involves acquisition of com- 
petent people, increasing individual produc- 
tivity, and attracting and holding competent 
personnel. Competitive survival depends upon 
the capacity of management to increase the 
individual productivity of workers. The first 
step in accomplishing this is the development 
of position specifications, including for each 
job: (1) an outline of its objective, scope, 
responsibility, income range, and location; 
(2) a chart showing its relationships to other 
positions; and (3) a list of personal quali- 
fications which an individual must possess 
to perform it satisfactorily. Position specifica- 
tions must be supplemented by performance 
standards to set the desired goals. Next comes 
personnel appraisal, the evaluation of human 
resources. A focal process in increasing in- 
dividual productivity is the establishment of 
a personnel inventory—a summarization of the 
individual appraisals of the workers. Training, 
wage and salary administration, incentive sys- 
tems, employee relations, labor relations, griev- 
ance procedures, suggestion systems, and other 
activities round out the picture. We must do 
everything possible to secure the quantity and 
caliber of people we need to do a given job, 
and we must hold in our ranks those people 
who are performing as we would like to have 
them perform. Essential to this type of ap- 
proach is a philosophy by top management 
that dealing with human resources is the most 
important job of the executive and super- 
visory personnel.—William Brody. 


Simpson, J. R. “Improving Public Manage- 
ment.” Public Administration Review, 9 (2) 
Spring, 1949.—In recognition of the affinity 
between personnel administration and organi- 
zational management, every department under 
the British Civil Service has an Organization 
& Methods Office which serves as a staff aid 


to management. The person in charge of this 
office holds a highly placed post. In the large 
departments, it is one of the four appoint- 
ments in the hierarchy which needs the sanc- 
tion of the Prime Minister. One function of 
the O and M office is the direction of in- 
service training throughout the whole service. 
The main purpose, however, is to assist in 
securing maximum efficiency in the operation 
of government executive machinery by the ex- 
pert application of scientific methods to 
achieve economy in cost and labor. The Or- 
ganization and Methods staff, both at the 
Treasury and Departmental branches, operates 
on an advisory basis. They have no authority 
to impose their ideas on the officer responsible 
for the running of a department, or division, 
or even a small office. The most important 
factor in the acceptance of the Organizations 
& Methods activity has been the interest shown 
by committees of the House of Commons and 
the readiness of the government to accept rec- 
ommendations the committees have made. 
This management staff does not attempt to 
review the government machine in one huge 
investigation. The program is to take individ- 
ual governmental activities which concern a 
number of departments, to examine them in 
turn, and to correct any faults or misalloca- 
tions of functions which the examination re- 
veals. The primary task of the Organization & 
Methods Office of reviewing and overhauling 
existing organization and methods will occupy 
several years; but its general service work, like 
that of other aspects of public management, 
is never-ending.—Charles H. Bentley. 


BERNSTEIN, MARVER H. “Loyalty of Federal 
Employees in the United States.” Public Ad- 
ministration, 27 Summer 1949.—Since 1939, 
the Federal government has devised a series of 
measures to control the “subversive” activities 
of its employees. Set in motion by a 1947 ex- 
ecutive order, the present Employee Loyalty 
Program does not apply to agencies which 
have been granted power to dismiss summarily 
employees of doubtful loyalty, such as the 
Departments of the National Military Estab- 
lishment, the State Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Under the Em- 
ployee Loyalty Program, the standard for re- 
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fusal of employment or dismissal is that “on 
all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for 
the belief that the person involved is dis- 
loyal to the government of the United States.” 
This loyalty program endangers the liberties 
of public employees in four ways. First, the 
scope of the program is broader than necessary 
to protect national security. The program’s 
comprehensive scope has obscured the fact 
that the great majority of employees are in 
positions where Communist affiliation or sym- 
pathy involves no danger to national security 
and has no bearing on the ability of an em- 
ployee to carry out his duties satisfactorily. 
Second, the program sets no intelligible cri- 
teria for determining disloyalty. Although 
“sympathetic association” with an organization 
listed by the Attorney General as subversive 
has become the principal ground for dismiss- 
ing employees as disloyal, the term has not 
been defined. Overtly disloyal acts, which are 
punishable in the courts, should be distin- 
guished from possible future disloyalty, which 
is not so punishable. Instead of dismissal, a 
“potentially disloyal” employee should be 
transferred or given a chance to resign with- 
out prejudice. Third, when employees are dis- 
missed, it is highly questionable whether the 
government should stigmatize them as dis- 
loyal. Unless the government has sufficient 
evidence to secure court conviction for a dis- 
loyal act, it should not label an employee as 
disloyal. The government’s obvious right to 
hire and fire does not include the right to 
ruin an employee’s reputation without good 
cause. And fourth, the procedure for hearing 
and determining cases of disloyalty is unfair. 
The present procedural provisions do not re- 
quire full revelation of charges, the produc- 
tion of witnesses and documents, nor the right 
of cross-examination. The essential problem 
now is to design an effective loyalty program 
which is committeed to the proposition that 
the civil rights of government employees must 
be protected. There is no such commitment 
in the present program.—Miriam M. Stubbs. 


HAWTHORNE, JOSEPH W. “Budget Prepara- 
tion for the Personnel Agency.” Municipal 
Finance, February, 1949: 23-28.—Intelligent 
and honest estimates of minimum personnel 
budget needs seem to require: (1) an estimate 
of work to be done in terms of examinations 
to be given, jobs to allocate, etc.; (2) a thor- 
ough analysis of the work elements; and (3) a 
record over a number of years of costs in dol- 


lars or man hours. The technical work of the 
Examining Division of the Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Department will serve as an ex. 
ample of the system. A code was devised cover- 
ing each work function and division. Though 
subject to change, at present there are about 
160 work codes. Each employee records his 
time by codes and hours every day, and the 
data are key-punched for tabulation and com- 
putation of dollar costs for each operation, 
Several different monthly reports are based on 
this cost information, including a cost-of-func- 
tions report, division reports, individual em- 
ployee reports, examinations costs, and com- 
parative costs and payroll reports. Supervisors 
are better able to determine whether or not 
the time of subordinates is being properly 
distributed and whether work assignments are 
progressing properly. As an example, an anal- 
ysis of the cost of examination protests fur- 
nishes some indication of the quality of writ- 
ten tests. Division cost data allow some types 
of interdivision comparisons and budget con- 
trol. Admittedly, the usefulness of some data 
is rather gross, especially in any given month, 
but current analysis reveals possible operating 
weaknesses, and greater value will come from 
long-term average cost analyses. Before maxi- 
mum use of the system as a budget tool is pos- 
sible, such averages must be developed over a 
considerable period of time, and excess water 
must be wrung out of the procedures. Certain 
standards of performance may be expected to 
control the quality of the product, and when 
experience has demonstrated optimum costs, 
accurate budgets can be prepared. (Article 
contains code list for the examination division 
and figures illustrating significant reports.)— 
John C. Crowley. 


Picors, Paut “Making Two-Way Communi- 
cation Effective.” Advanced Management, 14 
(2) June, 1949: 68-72.-Management’s two-way 
system of communication—order giving from 
the top down and report making from the 
bottom up—never does work out in practice 
as it should in theory, primarily because effec- 
tive communication requires more than a 
technical statement of objective facts. Com- 
munication, to be effective, must reach the 
mind of an individual; it must make sense 
and be acceptable in terms of his background 
and experience. It is a joint process, involving 
a response in words or feeling. This response 
must be evaluated in order to raise the level 
of future communication. Behavior is more 
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important than talk and writing in building 
the relationship that serves as the basis for 
all verbal communication. Feeling also is an 
all-important element in communication and 
may color or distort objective facts. Finally, 
communication is a continuing process. In the 
constant process of interpretation down the 
line, what is not said or not done may be more 
important than official words or action. Com- 
munication is going on all the time both 
throughout the whole organization and within 
each individual and group relationship. The 
theory of a two-way system of orders and re- 
ports is designed to enable line management, 
from the top down, to direct and check ac- 
tivity throughout the entire organization. The 
system of orders from above and reports from 
below has two kinds of shortcomings: (1) or- 
ganizational limitations, such as restrictions 
imposed on line and staff officials by their as- 
signed area of responsibility, competition for 
appropriations within over-all budget limits, 
and difficulty of obtaining cooperation to meet 
responsibilities; (2) limitations inherent in the 
theory of a technical order and report system, 
such as the assumption that effective control 
consists primarily in providing external in- 
centives or that it can be brought about by ex- 
ternal constraints. Furthermore, conceived as 
a single two-way process going all the way 
from the top to the bottom and back again, 
communication is unnecessarily slow. ‘Techni- 
cal communication can be improved by treat- 
ing order giving and reporting as separate, 
though independent, processes. In the best 
practice, external incentives and controls are 
used merely to stimulate what has already 
been begun by self-motivation and carried 
further by self-control. This improvement can 
best be accomplished if top management con- 
sents to experiment with management-labor 
cooperation and takes full advantage of actual 
opportunities for participation.—Bettie J. Levy. 


Supervisory Technique 

Lawsue, C. H. “How Can We Pick Better 
Supervisors?” Personnel Psychology, 2 (1) 
Spring, 1949.—More emphasis should be given 
to the matter of supervisory selection. Man- 
agement has received far too little help from 
professional psychology in determining who 
shall be trained. Two studies by the Occupa- 
tional Research Center at Purdue University 
have demonstrated that general mental ability 
as measured by the Adaptability Test is one 
of the common denominators of supervisory 


success. The Adaptability Test is a short test 
of mental alertness designed for use in busi- 
ness and industry. The first study was con- 
ducted during the war in a manufacturing 
plant where military contracts had increased 
the number of supervisory employees needed. 
Relying solely upon the suggestions and judg- 
ments of the present supervisors and person- 
nel records, seventy men were selected for 
training. At the first training session the Adapt- 
ability Test was administered to these super- 
visory trainees. The test papers were filed, and 
six months later the results were examined. At 
this time, seventeen of the seventy were not 
supervising. Of the sixty-two men who ob- 
tained a score of six or better, eighteen per 
cent had been separated; of the twenty-three 
men receiving scores of twelve points or better, 
only six per cent were separated; and, of the 
thirteen men making scores of eighteen or bet- 
ter, none had left the supervisory ranks. In 
the second study, representatives of forty-four 
different industries each selected two of their 
“very best first-line supervisors” and two of 
their “poorest first-line supervisors” to be 
given this test. The scores obtained demon- 
strated that in so far as these forty-four indus- 
tries are concerned, the higher a man scores 
on the Adaptability Test, the greater the 
probability that he will be considered as being 
one of their “best” supervisors. Of the 130 
men who obtained a score of twelve or better, 
on the test, sixty-three per cent were con- 
sidered “best.” As successively higher mini- 
mum test score brackets were established, cor- 
respondingly higher percentages of “best” su- 
pervisors appeared.—Ruth Hanson. 


Rew, Tuomas R. “How Do People Become 
Executives?” Personnel Administration, 11 (5) 
May, 1949—Leadership is not forced upon 
those who follow—people in general need to 
be led and want to be led. The prime require- 
ment of executive ability is the quality of ac- 
cepted leadership. 

Scientific management has been slow in ap- 
plying to the middle and top executive the 
sort of study it has made of rank-and-file labor 
and of shop and office supervision. The most 
pressing need of management today is study 
of principles of executive selection, means of 
determining executive abilities at an early 
stage, and methods of training and developing 
the capacities required for executive service. 

The executive function includes the making 
of judgments, the initiation of actions, and the 
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getting of results, all of which must be accom- 
plished through dealings with people. 

The requirements of an executive, which 
could be named in endless detail, may be sum- 
marized as: (1) judgment (the ability to think, 
to use intelligence); (2) drive (determination, 
persistence, initiative, enthusiasm, ability to 
sell judgments and ideas to superiors and sub- 
ordinates); and (3) vision (the ability to per- 
ceive the broad pattern, to look ahead, and— 
more than that—to look around so that all 
concepts of a given question are within view.— 
Kathryn A. Humm. 


Testing 

CuESLER, Davin J. “Abbreviated Job Evalua- 
tion Scales Developed on the Basis of ‘Internal’ 
and ‘External’ Criteria.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 33 (2) April, 1949:— In recent years 
much of the published material in the field of 
job evaluation which might properly be desig- 
nated as “research” has been concerned with 
abbreviated job evaluation scales. The studies 
used the Wherry-Doolittle selection method to 
derive the abbreviated scales, applying it to 
the factors in the scale and identifying the first 
three or four factors which contribute most to 
ratings the jobs receive on the scale. The rat- 
ings predicted from these three or four factors 
are then compared with the ratings received 
on all of the original factors. The criterion is 
the original job evaluation scale from which 
the abbreviated scale was derived. 

In this study, job raters in three industrial 
organizations rated independently descriptions 
and specifications for 35 “standard” salaried 
jobs of a standard job evaluation manual and 
of their own respective company manuals. The 
study attempted to answer the question as to 
which of three or four factors in a job evalua- 
tion scale would be identified if another job 
evaluation scale were used as the criterion. It 
is believed that a study of this sort offers a 
method of analyzing the differences between 
two job evaluation manuals. Specifically, it an- 
swers the question of what factors in one job 
evaluation system constitute the best measure 
of another system. (Tables.)—Richard W. 
Darling. 


KriepT, P. H. and Cxiark, K. E. “Item Analy- 
sis vs. Scale Analysis.” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 33 (2) April, 1949.—-A comparison 
was made of the Cornell (Dr. Louis Guttman) 
Technique of Scale Analysis with two older 
methods of item analysis, in order to deter- 


mine the comparative values of each method 
for selecting from a pool of items those which 
belong together. With the Guttman method, 
considerable discretion is needed both in the 
selection of suitable problems and in the way 
the procedures are handled. The techniques 
cannot be used easily by research workers who 
have not had considerable experience with 
them. The worker is required to judge, first of 
all, whether or not items logically can be con- 
sidered to belong together. Much judgment 
must be exercised in balancing the several 
criteria of unidimensionality which have been 
developed: (1) reproducibility, (2) items se- 
lected at various intervals along the range of 
modal response frequencies, and (3) more 
error than nonerror in each category. The lat- 
ter is the most serious weakness among the 
several safeguards which occasionally permit 
worthless items to remain. It might be judged 
that this approach is less satisfactory for the 
problems of scale refinement than the tradi- 
tional methods. However, in spite of mechani- 
cal difficulties, this Scale Analysis Technique 
can prove useful in problems of psychological 
measurement. One of the other methods was a 
common form in which the item responses 
made by persons in the top twenty-seven per 
cent of the distribution on total score are com- 
pared with the responses made by persons in 
the bottom twenty-seven per cent on total 
score, using the phi coefficient as a measure of 
the correlation between item and total score. 
The other method was the determination of 
inter-correlations between items, as a means of 
selecting those which are measuring the same 
thing, using as the measure of relationship the 
tetrachoric correlation coefficient. The data 
and procedures used and the results obtained 
are described in some detail.—Aura-Lee Age- 
ton. 


Public and Employee Relations 


KEENAN, W. N. “The Role of Employee Or- 
ganizations in the Public Service of Canada.” 
The Canadian Civil Servant, 28 (5) March, 
1949. The motives and _ objectives that 
prompted the early organization of employees 
in the public service of Canada have changed 
in the last forty years. Benevolent and social 
purposes have given some place now to im- 
proved efficiency and the best possible em- 
ployer-employee relationships. ‘The culmina- 
tion of improving cooperation has been the 
establishment of the National Joint Council 
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by Order in Council in May, 1944. The 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada with a 
membership of 7000; the Civil Service Associa- 
tion of Ottawa with 15,000 members; the Civil 
Service Federation, which is the parent organi- 
zation Of 52,000 affiliate members; the Domin- 
ion Civil Service War Veterans Association, 
and the Professional Institute of the Civil 
Service with 2,200 members; all of these are 
represented on the staff side of the National 
Joint Council. The Council may consider and 
recommend action on various matters includ- 
ing: conditions of employment, training, im- 
proved office procedures, proposed legislation 
affecting civil servants, departmental joint 
councils, tenure, discipline, overtime remu- 
neration, seniority, promotion, etc. Recom- 
mendations must be passed for action to the 
Civil Service Commission, the Treasury Board, 
or the department concerned. Several commit- 
tees of the Council have been appointed and 
these are making useful studies. The organiza- 
tions may act independently if they see fit and 
frequently they do present submissions to the 
proper government agency or to a committee 
of Cabinet. The advantages of organizations 
as listed are: to voice opinions, to discuss 
problems, to obtain a cross section of opinion, 
to clarify misunderstandings, to develop interest 
in common problems, to make more impressive 
requests through a common representative, to 
improve efficiency, to provide contacts with the 
official side, and to advise administration. Gov- 
ernment in Canada has not only acknowledged, 
but encouraged and facilitated staff organiza- 
tion.—O. E. Ault. 


HaAyworTH, ‘THADENE and NOLAN, JANET. 
“Mental Health for Employees.” Personnel 
Journal, 28 (2) June, 1949.—Personnel admin- 
istrators now recognize that employees in poor 
mental health are expensive to maintain due 
to their lowered efficiency, their frequent ab- 
sences, and their depressing effect upon the 
morale and production of their fellow workers. 
Individual counseling programs and the plac- 
ing of increased emphasis on “human rela- 
tions” in supervisory contacts are now only 
scratching the surface of the problem. The 
method proposed here for reducing emotional 
maladjustment in workers is essentially a pre- 
ventive approach, designed to operate within 
the limits of company funds and available pro- 
fessionally trained workers. Its technique is 
that of group discussion of subjects related to 
common worker problems, such as those relat- 


ing to occupational adjustments, family rela- 
tionships, family finances, job-family conflicts, 
health problems, and planning for the future. 
Through well led group discussion, the worker 
gets accurate facts relating to his problems, 
learns that he is not alone in his troubles, has 
an opportunity to think and talk frankly 
about things that trouble him, hears the points 
of view of others, and has the ground laid for 
the lessening of feelings of guilt and failure 
and the development of more constructive at- 
titudes. A program of this type is best organ- 
ized as an employee service program, with 
meetings held on employee time. In a typical 
plant, the company would provide a coordi- 
nator, space, and other facilities; other costs 
would be met by those attending and/or the 
employee association. Discussion leaders would 
be selected for their skill in handling group 
discussions and in recognizing cases that 
should be referred for individual treatment or 
counseling, as well as for their high profes- 
sional qualifications. Discussions would be stim- 
ulated by motion pictures and supplemented 
by books on related subjects. A program of 
this type should go far toward meeting em- 
ployee needs and is capable of providing many 
direct and indirect benefits to the company 
and community.—Stanley S. Berg. 


O'MALLEY, RAPHAEL H. “Payroll Savings and 
Employee Morale.” Personnel, 25 (6) May, 
1949.—In the postwar era, payroll savings for 
the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds have risen 
tremendously. Management has promoted the 
idea of payroll savings in many cases because 
it benefits the company in improved employee 
morale; lower turnover rates; reduced absen- 
teeism; and fewer accidents. Feelings of inse- 
curity in the worker result in poor morale and 
therefore poor production. Since the employee 
is ordinarily most concerned about his eco- 
nomic future, and regular savings are a means 
of providing him with a reserve against finan- 
cial emergencies, increased morale has re- 
sulted in several companies using the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Among companies who have sur- 
veyed the effect of payroll savings on their op- 
erations, Butler Brothers and Munsingwear 
found significantly lower absentee rates for 
payroll savers. Munsingwear also found a 
lower quit rate for payroll savers. Eleven U.S. 
Navy Yards report a decrease in accident rates 
as payroll savings increase. General Electric 
Company has recently agreed to give a bonus 
in common stock equal to 15 per cent of the 
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value of savings bonds held for five years by 
its employees. As a result of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s vigorous campaign to promote pay- 
roll savings, but without undue pressure on 
employees, 87 per cent of its workers sub- 
scribed to the plan. It is suggested by the 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York that payroll savings are a partner in the 
American way of life. Far from costing man- 
agement an excessive amount to collect, pay- 
roll savings result in increased production and 
more income. The personnel manager can 
help perpetuate the plan by making payroll 
savings part of the indoctrination of new 
workers.—Patricia C. Livingston. 


Training 

JOHNsON, THEODORE, MyYERs, JOSEPH, OLSEN, 
ALLEN S. “In-Service Training for City Em- 
ployees.” Public Management, 31 (5), May, 
1949.—Three cities recently have conducted in- 
service group training programs for their em- 
ployees. Several of the programs used text ma- 
terials and instructors provided by the Insti- 
tute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. In Dayton, Ohio, training was given to 
34 administrative officials. For each two-hour 
session, half of which was on city time and 
half on employee time, the participants were 
required to prepare answers to a set of ques- 
tions previously distributed. At each meeting 
these answers provided the basis for the dis- 
cussion under a discussion leader. At an esti- 
mated cost of $600 the training course has 
proved an excellent management technique 
for communicating the principles and methods 
of government operation to the administrative 
staff. To improve leadership in its police force, 
Portland, Maine, undertook a training pro- 
gram that reached 21 officers in key positions. 
The 13-week course was conducted by the 
conference method using the I.C.M.A. text. As 
far as the development of leaders is concerned, 
the results of this training were most encour- 
aging. It is too early to tell to what extent the 
course may improve police service in Portland, 
but several recommendations for improve- 
ments in operations have been made by officers 
who participated. In Pontiac, Michigan, a 
number of organized training programs were 
carried out in 1948. Apprenticeship programs 
giving related classroom instruction as well as 
on-the-job training were begun or continued 
for several trades. A cooperative program was 


worked out for the employment and training 
of third- and fourth-year high school students 
as clerical workers. In the public works depart- 
ment, foremanship training was the chief 
concern. Fire department officers enrolled in 
the I.C.M.A. Municipal Fire Administration 
course. ‘Those who successfully completed this 
course were presented with a certificate by the 
mayor. Other planned training programs in- 
cluded a course for nursing aides; a class in 
medical terminology for certain hospital em- 
ployees; and institutes for playground direc. 
tors and for athletic officials of events spon- 
sored by the recreation department.—Herbert 
Shell. 


Classification and Pay 

Locke, NorMAN, “Few Factors or Many?” 
Personnel, 25 (6) May, 1949.—Public agency 
interest in position classification by the point 
system is growing, and the question of the 
number of job factors to use is of basic im- 
portance. An analysis was made of a 10-factor 
point system of classification to determine if 
any factors could be eliminated without harm 
to the end results. The system studied was in 
use for the past three years by a large state 
agency administering a public assistance pro- 
gram. In the analysis, a study group of 108 
clerical and stenographic workers was selected, 
representing eleven classes of positions and 
five levels in one occupational series. Relia- 
bility of the system was determined by the 
split-half method and resulted in a coefficient 
of 0.98. One of the ten factors, “supervisory 
responsibilities,” could not be studied fully 
due to incompleteness of scores. The first ap- 
proach to intercorrelation was to compare the 
factors when grouped by class of position, 
rather than by employee. The results of this 
showed that all job factors, with the exception 
of that on supervision, were highly intercor- 
related. The second set of intercorrelations 
followed the product-moment method and rep- 
resented the relations among the nine job fac- 
tors and total score. The correlation coeffi- 
cients in this set were high, with the inference 
following that, to a large extent, all factors 
were measuring the same thing. In order to 
find any tendency for one or another job fac- 
tor to be more highly correlated with all the 
others, all coefficients between the first factor 
and the remaining eight were averaged. Four 
averages were grouped slightly lower than the 
others, all at 0,85, and these were the ones 
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which were most interesting because the lower 
the correlation, the greater the independence 
of job factor. The four factors found least re- 
lated were: procedure or processes followed; 
interpretation of policies and procedures; re- 
view of actions and decisions of others; and 
importance of final work results. The five fac- 
tors recommended for elimination as the re- 
sult of this analysis were: status of work; va- 
riety and scope; independence of action; quali- 
fication standards; and training period. A 
check was made on the accuracy of the con- 
dusions reached by correlating the new scores 
with the original scores. This resulted in a 
coefficient of 0.96, which indicates a high rela- 
tionship. (Article contains tables showing de- 
tails of intercorrelations studied.)—Robert C. 
Garnier. 


Woops, E. Cuarces. “Classification Is Not a 
‘Service’ Only.” Personnel Administration, 11 
(5) May, 1949.—One of the prevalent shibbo- 
leths of personnel administration has been 
“Personnel Administration is a service to 
operating officials.” This is true only in part. 
Almost every component of personnel admin- 
istration has some aspects which represent 
controls, and others which provide true serv- 
ices. In the field of position classification, we 
find both services and controls. A position- 
classification plan is a service to the top au- 
thority of the jurisdiction. Clearly, if em- 
ployees are receiving compensation which is 
equitable as between individuals, units, and 
departments, it is of great service. On the 
other hand, the plan says to subordinate chiefs 
in that same organization: “You may not pay 
more for the same work than any other super- 
visor or department head.” This is a control, 
but it is also a service to an administrative off- 
cial if his fellow officials are likewise con- 
trolled. Many of the soothsayers distinguish 
between functions of classifier personnel in the 
central personnel agency and classifier person- 
nel in the departments and agencies. The 
most extreme form of the distinction arrives at 
the philosophy that it is the purpose of the 
departments and agencies to “beat” the classi- 
fication plan to the maximum possible extent. 


Classification is not a “service” in this sense. If 
we recognize the control aspects, it will be 
easier to understand and to secure the benefits 
of position classification.—Jesse C. Anderson. 


Recruiting and Interviewing 

FREDENBURGH, FRANZ A. “Selection Methods 
for Part-Time Workers.” Personnel Journal, 
27 (11) April, 1949. In a tight labor market, 
high school students may be used to good ad- 
vantage for part-time work. Selection of the 
best available students presents a problem be- 
cause of their lack of work experience. The 
Great American Insurance Company devised a 
three-part selection procedure for part-time 
employees consisting of: (1) school references, 
(2) a screening interview, and (3) a panel in- 
terview. The school reference form, completed 
by each applicant’s teacher or principal, pro- 
vides a rating on six characteristics: scholar- 
ship, attendance, extracurricular record, indus- 
try and initiative, cooperation, and honesty. 
The rater checks one of four descriptive 
phrases under each characteristic. Certain 
phrases, such as “causes friction—a_trouble- 
maker,” carry high negative values in scoring 
in order to eliminate obvious misfits. The in- 
dividual screening interviews are given daily 
by a staff of four interviewers. Considering the 
school reference report and performance on 
the interview, the interviewers screen appli- 
cants they consider to be nonemployable and 
invite the best applicants to appear before the 
personnel panel which meets weekly. The 
panel is composed of the personnel director 
and the four screening interviewers. Appli- 
cants come before the panel in groups of five. 
The personnel director questions each appli- 
cant in turn concerning his school interests 
and the kind of part-time job he is seeking. 
While the applicants wait outside, the panel 
members rate them on appearance, dress, 
speech, and general impression. Interview 
scores are combined with school reference 
scores, a critical score is established, and the 
successful applicants are ranked. Applicants 
are notified of the final results in individual 
interviews.—Lloyd W. Woodburn. 
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ject headings: 


Personnel Administration—General Aspects 
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The nature of each entry is identified by the fol- 
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tions (A) 10:3 July, 147-51. 

Locke, Norman, Few Factors or Many? (Ab) 10:4 
October, 236-37. 

Mandell, Bernard, Measuring Intercity Differences 
in Living Costs. (Ab) 10:3 July, 187-88. 

Patton, John A., and Smith, Reynold S., Jr., Job 
Evaluation. (B) 10:4 October, 228. 

Posegate, John M., Time to Rethink Minimum Re- 
quirements. (A) 10:2 April, 101-8. 

Smith, Reynold S., Jr., see Patton, John A. 

Stewart, Dwight A., Improving Job Evaluation Re- 
sults. (Ab) 10:3 July, 189. 

Woods, E. Charles, Classification Is Not a “Service” 
Only. (Ab) 10:4 October, 237. 





Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Anderson, Kurt, A Detroit Case Study in the 
Group-Talking Technique. (Ab) 10:1 January, 
60-61. 

Boynton, Paul W., Selecting the New Employee. 
(B) 10:3 July, 181-82. 

Brody, William, see Gellhorn, Walter 

Brown, Clarence W., see Ghiselli, Edwin E. 

Cawley, Pauline B., see Chopson, E. W. 

Chopson, E. W. and Cawley, Pauline B., A New 
Method of Examining and Certifying Typists 
and Stenographers. (A) 10:4 October, 201-05. 

Clark, K. E., see Kriedt, P. H. 

Comrey, Andrew L., see Guilford, J. P. 

Earl, David M., Item Analysis in Public Personnel 
Testing. (A) 10:2 April, 79-85. 

Fredenburgh, Franz A., Selection Methods for Part- 
Time Workers. (Ab) 10:4 October, 237. 

Gardner, Burleigh, What Makes Successful and Un- 
successful Executives. (Ab) 10:1 January, 59- 
60. 

Gardner, Burleigh B., see Henry, William E. 

Gellhorn, Walter and Brody, William, Selecting Su- 
pervisory Mediators through Trial by Combat. 
(Ab) 10:2 April, 127. 

Ghiselli, Edwin E., and Brown, Clarence W., The 
Effectiveness of Intelligence Tests in the Selec- 
tion of Workers. (Ab) 10:2 April, 123-24. 

Guilford, J. P. and Comrey, Andrew L., Prediction 
of Proficiency of Administrative Personnel 
from Personal-History Data. (Ab) 10:2 April, 


124. 
Henry, William E., and Gardner, Burleigh B., Per- 


sonality Evaluation in the Selection of Execu- 
tive Personnel. (A) 10:2 April, 67-71. 

Jurgensen, C. E., What Do Job Applicants Want? 
(Ab) 10:3 July, 191. 

Koerper, E. C., Aptitude Testing for Engineers. 
(Ab) 10:3 July, 190. 

Kriedt, P. H., and Clark, K. E., Item Analysis vs. 
Scale Analysis. (Ab) 10:4 October, 234. 

Lawshe, C. H., Principles of Personnel Testing. (B) 
10:2 April, 116-18. 

Lawshe, C. H., How Can We Pick Better Super- 
visors? (Ab) 10:4 October, 233. 

MacMillan, Myles H., and Rothe, Harold F., Addi- 
tional Distributions of Test Scores of Industrial 
Employees and Applicants. (Ab) 10:1 January, 
60. 

McQuaig, J. H., The Clinical Interview. (Ab) 10:3 
July, 190-91. 

Nielson, James A., Examining for Scientific Person- 
nel. (A) 10:4 October, 210-15. 

Petersen, Jane M., An Illinois Group Activity Test. 
(A) 10:4 October, 222-25. 

Pfiffner, John M., Selection and Development of 
Supervisors. (Ab) 10:2 April, 126-27. 

Rothe, Harold F., see MacMillan, Myles H. 

Stromberg, Elroy L., Testing Programs Draw Bet- 
ter Applicants. (Ab) 10:1 January, 60. 

Thorndike, Robert L., Personnel Selection Test 
and Measurement Techniques. (B) 10:3 July, 
180-81. 





Placement; Service Standards and Evaluation 


Bittner, Reign, Developing an Employee Merit 
Rating Procedure. (Ab) 10:2 April, 127-28. 
Daniels, Parmely C., Performance Rating As You 

Like It. (A) 10:3 July, 167-71. 

Kidneigh, John C., Standards of Performance for a 
Social Welfare Agency. (Ab) 10:2 April, 125-26. 

McDermet, William W., Developing Performance 
Standards. (Ab) 10:1 January, 62-63. 

Pollard, Dean R., Reviewing and Appraising Su- 
pervisory Employees. (Ab) 10:3 July, 188-89. 

Sisson, E. Donald, Forced Choice—The New Army 
Rating. (Ab) 10:2 April, 128. 

Sweezy, Eldon E., Developing Job Performance 
Standards in the Federal Government. (A) 
10:1 January, 28-34. 

Sweezy, Eldon E., Training Supervisors to Estab- 
lish Performance Standards. (Ab) 10:2 April, 
125. 





Training 

Flesch, Rudolf, and Lass, A. H., The Way to Write. 
(B) 10:3 July, 183-84. 

Halsey, George D., Training Employees. (B) 10:3 
July, 182-83. 

Hayworth, Thadene, Public Relations Training for 
Public Employees. (A) 10:1 January, 17-22. 

Hoss, Robert, see Wolpert, Walter J. 
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Irvine, Paul, Plain Talk for Government Writers. 
(A) 10:3 July, 140-46. 

Johnson, Theodore; Myers, Joseph; Olsen, Allen S., 
In-Service Training for City Employees. (Ab) 
10:4 October, 236. 

Kreidt, P. H., and Stone, C. Harold, College Courses 
for Personnel Work—Union and Management 
Preferences. (Ab) 10:2 April, 123. 

Lass, A. H., see Flesch, Rudolf. 

McLean, Joseph E., The Public Service and Univer- 
sity Education. (B) 10:3 July, 179-80. 

Myers, Joseph, see Johnson, Theodore. 

Olsen, Allen S., see Johnson, Theodore. 

Stone, C. Harold, see Kreidt, P. H. 

Weber, Charles S., The Role of the Personnel 
Agency in In-Service Training. (A) 10:4 Octo- 
ber, 206-09. 

Wolpert, Walter J., and Hoss, Robert, A Public 
Health Trainee Program. (A) 10:3 July, 152-54. 





Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 

Fisher, H. B., and Stephens, W. J., Accident Preven- 
tion in a Public Utility. (A) 10:2 April, 109-15. 

Pfiffner, John M., Observations on Work Adjust- 
ment. (Ab) 10:2 April, 123. 

Stephens, W. J., see Fisher, H. B. 

Zuch, G. Larry, Recreation for Public Employees. 
(A) 10:2 April, 94-100. 





Employee Relations 

Bradshaw, F. F., and Krugman, Herbert E., Making 
the Most of Morale Surveys. (Ab) 10:1 January, 
61-62. 


Brody, William, You and a Handbook for Your 
Employees. (A) 10:4 October, 216-21. 

Hayworth, Thadene, and Nolan, Janet. Mental 
Health for Employees. (Ab) 10:4 October, 
235. 

Hung, W. L., Giving Orders. (Ab) 10:3 July, 188, 

Keenan, W. N., The Role of Employee Organiz- 
tions in the Public Service of Canada. (Ab) 
10:4 October, 234-35. 

Krugman, Herbert E., see Bradshaw, F. F. 

Nixon, Lewis M., Techniques of Surveying Em- 
ployee Attitudes. (A) 10:1 January, 23-27. 

Nolan, Janet, see Hayworth, Thadene. 

O'Malley, Raphael H., Payroll Savings and Em. 
ployee Morale. (Ab) 10:4 October, 235-36. 
Pigors, Paul, Making Two-Way Communication 

Effective. (Ab) 10:4 October, 232-33. 

Reynolds, Lloyd G., and Shister, Joseph, Job Hori- 
zons—A Study of Job Satisfaction and Labor 
Mobility. (B) 10:2 April, 119-20. 

Spero, Sterling D., Government As Employer. (B) 
10:1 January, 53-54. 

Schweppe, Emma, The Firemen’s and Patrolmen’s 
Unions in the City of New York. (B) 10:2 April, 
120-121. 

Shister, Joseph, see Reynolds, Lloyd G. 

White, Leonard D., Strikes in the Public Service. 
(A) 10:1 January, 3-10. 





Separation 
O’Neill, Hugh, Modern Pension Plans. (B) 10:3 
July, 184. 
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or Your 
Mental Ba 
October, Mr. Personnel Administrator: 
» 188, 
rganiza- Here Is Where You Come In! 
a. (Ab) 
If the cost of government can be lowered materially, it will be largely 
through your influence and your capabilities. Two-thirds of municipal 
2g Em- budgets are spent for salaries and wages. The only way to reduce these 
- expenditures or to get full benefit from them is to increase the compe- 
d Em. tence of the employees who receive the wages and salaries. That is your 
6. province as personnel administrator. 
ication 
What Are You Doing About It? 
) Hori- 
Labor Perhaps the first step should be on-the-job training in your own agency. 
Our correspondence course in Municipal Personnel Administration, 
* & first published in 1935 and kept up to the minute with frequent and ex- 
id tensive revisions— 
emens 
April, 
Provides the basic material and 
ervice, incentive for personnel officers 
to improve their own competence 
es and thus help raise the standard 
of public service. 
} 10°83 


This practical course, including the 435-page textbook, individual lesson 
instruction, and certificate upon satisfactory completion, costs but $35. 
The text may be purchased apart from the course for $7.50 postpaid. 


Write for announcement and enrollment blank 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
(Approved under G.I. Bill) 


Conducted since 1934 by 


The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 











».. Lhe CSA 





HE CiviL SERVICE AssEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. The CSA serves more than 250 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 
and affiliate members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


© To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 
methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 


about CSA membership will be sent on request. 








CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 
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Policies and Praetieces in 


and} | Public Personnel Administration 
eTSON- 

sonnel EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
of the pacenainiias Service Assembly's widely known series of 
Aa committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
umilar Personnel Administration. These reports together 
N 250 contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
[In ad. ‘ seunis a cnet problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 


: di uv rusic rensonnel and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
dual : _— 4 working tools of the professionally competent person- 
; nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 








bli : 
pir. to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 
List Price 
minis- Employee Training in the Public Service................... $ 3.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............... 3.50 
lati 
ets Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 
 % Employee Relations in the Public Service................... 3.50 
meal Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service................ 3.50 
} and Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................... 3.50 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 3.50 
1 of Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
1€S, 
ion Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 


(*Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 


© If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


4Y CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


et 1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
is 

















